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Thirteen Federal agencies and departments 
collaborated with the Attorney General of the 
United States in sponsoring the National Con- 
ference for the Prevention and Control of Juve- 
nile Delinquency held at Washington, D. C., 
November 20 to 22, 1946. In attendance at the 
3-day Conference were approximately 1,000 of- 
ficial delegates from correctional, law-enforce- 
ment, educational, recreational, religious, and 
social and public welfare agencies which were 
either national in character or national in scope. 

The Message of the President of the United 
States to the Conference and the opening State- 
ment of Justice Harold H. Burton of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, General Chairman of 
the Conference, are presented on page 3. 

In his opening address, “Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency” (p. 4), At- 
torney General Tom C. Clark emphasizes the 
need for a long-range program on a national 


This Issue in Brief 


scale to cope with the grave and widespread 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 


Beginning on page 11, Sanford Bates, Com- 
missioner of the New Jersey State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, concludes his dis- 
cussion of “Social Problems of the Prisoner.” 
Part I of his article was presented in the July- 
September 1946 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. In 
his concluding statement Commissioner Bates 
suggests new paraphernalia for prison reform, 
including case work in a prison setting on a 
sound professional basis, and enumerates some 
essential services of the prison social worker. 


Is marihuana habit-forming? Does mari- 
huana produce physical dependence? Does mari- 
huana cause crime, insanity, or brain damage? 
What is the effect of marihuana on sex activities? 
These and other questions about marihuana are 
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answered by Dr. J. D. Reichard who for 7 years 
was Medical Officer in Charge of the Federal 
Government’s hospital (Lexington, Ky.) for the 
treatment of narcotic addiction. In his searching 
article, “Some Myths About Marihuana,” Dr. 
Reichard explains why many cherished beliefs 
concerning the action of marihuana seem to have 
little foundation and why these popular miscon- 
ceptions are harmful. Despite the shaky found- 
ation of some of these notions about marihuana, 
Dr. Reichard concludes that “the dangers asso- 
ciated with the use of marihuana are more subtle, 
more insidious, more dangerous than transitory 
intoxication, physical dependence, or even the 
production of sexual phantasies.” 


The so-called psychopathic personality has 
been referred to as the “forgotten man” of psy- 
chiatry. Over a long period the term “CPI” or 
“psychopath” has been used as a “‘catch-all’’ diag- 
nostic label for individuals who did not fit into 
one of the relatively well-defined diagnostic cat- 
egories of persons suffering from neuropsychia- 
tric disorders. The psychopathic personality is 
still regarded by many as a responsible person 
free from mental illness. But Dr. Hervey Cleckley, 
a leading authority in the study and treatment 


of persons with psychopathic personality dis-_ 


orders, does not share this view. He contends that 
“the actual behavior of the psychopath is entirely 
consistent with the hypothesis of a deep and ser- 
ious personality disorder, a disorder that pre- 
vents him from experiencing and evaluating the 
events of life as does the intact human being.” 
Dr. Cleckley ably presents his case in “The Psy- 
chopath: A Problem for Society” (p.22). 


At present there exist two diametrically 
opposed viewpoints with reference to psycho- 
pathic behavior, according to Dr. Ben Karpman, 
Senior Medical Officer and psychotherapist at the 
Federal Government’s Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 
One group emphasizes behavior and symptoms; 
the other approaches psychopathy as a specific 
mental disease and gives emphasis to psycho- 
genesis and motivation. In “A Yardstick for 
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Measuring Psychopathy” (p. 26), Dr. Karpman 
believes that the only way to differentiate the 


‘many symptoms and behavior reactions that gy. 


perficially resemble each other is by searching 
for their underlying motivations. 


No other individual is presented with go 
great an opportunity and so great a challenge 
to attack the problem of youth delinquency as the 
probation officer, asserts U. S. Probation Officer 
Richard A. Johnson. In a thoughtfully-prepared 
statement, “Helping the Youthful Offender” 
(p. 32), Mr. Johnson offers some considerations 
for developing effective working relationships 
with the juvenile delinquent. 


Group therapy is being used increasingly 
at penal and correctional institutions as one 
phase of a rehabilitation program. Professional 
journals are giving progressively more space 
and greater emphasis to the techniques of group 
therapy as applied to all types of rehabilita- 
tive work. In a brief but enlightening discus- 
sion of “Group Therapy in a Women’s Prison” 
(p. 34), Clinical Psychologist Maurice Floch 
portrays what is being done in group psycho- 
therapy at the Detroit House of Correction and 
demonstrates the possibilities of this newer 
technique of rehabilitation. 


An intelligent interpretation of the crime 
problem in the United States is the Mutual 
Broadcasting System’s weekly network program, 
“I Was a Convict,’ prepared in collaboration 
with New York City’s Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime. On September 12, 1946, in a 15- 
minute broadcast prior to the opening of the 
second series of the program, Judge Justine W. 
Polier, Austin H. MacCormick, Sanford Bates, 
and Dr. Robert Lindner discussed briefly the 
causes of delinquency and crime, techniques of 
prevention, and functions of prisons and pardle. 
The statements presented by these four cor- 
rectional authorities are printed in this issue 
beginning on page 36. 
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National Conference for the Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES* 


AY I extend my heartiest congratulations 

that the National Conference for the Pre- 
yention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency has 
been able to encompass and bring into complete 
collaboration a cross-section of interested organi- 
gations and individuals concerned with the im- 
mediate problem of juvenile delinquency. 

I have followed with intense interest the 
rapid strides of your Conference, from its very 
inception in February of this year to a point 
where, on this day, the entire field of teen age 
crime and crime prevention is being considered 
on a mutual and cooperative basis by represent- 
atives of the Federal Government, state, com- 
munity and private organizations. 

The importance of your 3-day session is 
highlighted by the most recent report of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. This document 
reveals that, in the past 9 months, juvenile crime 
is again on the increase in this Nation. I believe 
we are agreed that this fact presents a challenge 
to all of us. It also reveals in bold relief that the 

*Message of President Harry S. n to the opening session of 


Truma 
the National Conference for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency, Washington, D. C., November 20 to 22, 1946. 


roots of the juvenile delinquency problem still lie 
in the homes, the schools, the neighborhoods and 
churches of our nation, and are tied to our every- 
day lives. 

The contribution which this nationwide 
Conference can make toward alleviating this 
blight upon our country is far-reaching. Through 
your reports, your studies and your discussions, 
a documented program of action may be blue- 
printed for the citizens of the United States. 

It is my belief that your efforts will result 
in a sincere campaign to keep our children and 
young people from swerving toward the paths 
of crime. 

I am also convinced that if the results of this 
Conference are publicized and carried forward 
in an all-inclusive manner, a concerted program 
of community action will materialize. 

It is my deepest regret that it is not possible 
for me to join you in your Conference discussions. 
However, you may rest assured that the Nation- 
al Conference for the Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency will have my complete sup- 
port in its deliberations and resultant program 
of nationwide cooperation. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE HAROLD H. BURTON, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES* 


MERICA TODAY is the trustee for America 
Tomorrow. In our children are centered the 
faith and hope of the six generations that thus 
far have advanced America’s great experiment 
inliberty under law. America is far from perfect 
but our people are sound at heart and capable of 
infinite advance in the interest of God and Man. 
At the threshold of a world-wide opportunity 

for a new birth of freedom, peace and good will, 
we must meet our full responsibilities at home. 
The judges of America are deeply interested. We 
know that most Americans are law-abiding citi- 
zens. However, we know also that there are many 
who, regardless of law, put their salfish interests 
first. They are the robbers, racketeers, kidnapers, 


a. Justice Burton was Chairman of the National Conference for 


Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, Washington, 
D.C., November 20 to 22, 1946. 


drug addicts, swindlers, violators of fair trade 
practices, inciters to hatred and violence—yes, 
they include the thoughtless, reckless automobile 
drivers—and many more offenders. They are the 
delinquents. Because of them we must have po- 
licemen, prosecutors, criminal courts, and jails. 

We know also that better than the arrest, 
prosecution, punishment, or even cure of such 
delinquents would be the prevention of their de- 
linquency. Confirmed delinquents rarely become 
such suddenly. They drift, are led, or are driven 
into delinquency. Each of them who, instead of 
becoming a delinquent, shall become a good citi- 
zen, will be a double gain for America. He will 
reduce the forces and cost of crime. He will add 
to the forces of law and order. 

We are here to confer upon the prevention 
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and control of juvenile delinquency. We, there- 
fore, shall include a search for ways to help our 
young people develop into vigorous, loyal, effec- 
tive Americans worthy of our best traditions and 
highest ideals. 

With faith in God and Man, the Golden Rule 
and the trusteeship of public office for all the 
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people, we seek strength, wisdom and divine 
guidance for America Tomorrow. 

It is a privilege to present to you as the leader 
in this effort, with the full support of the Presj. 
dent, the chief law enforcement officer of the 
nation—the Attorney General of the United 
States—Tom C. Clark. 


Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency" 


By THE HONORABLE Tom C. CLARK 
Attorney General of the United States 


AM profoundly happy to extend greetings to 

you upon this significant occasion—the con- 
vening of the National Conference for the Pre- 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 
It is both appropriate and important that I say 
something about the origin of this conference. 
Shortly after I became Attorney General, I visited 
a Training School for Boys near the Nation’s 
Capital. What I saw there disturbed me, and I 
determined to do something about it. Little, how- 
ever, did I vision that the visit to the Training 
School one year ago would culminate in this great 
Conference today. 


Justice Department’s Interest in Delinquency 


I believe that some people were rather taken 
aback when I announced my intention of placing 
the might of the Department of Justice into the 
fight against juvenile delinquency. They associ- 
ated the Office of the Attorney General with such 
activities as, trust-busting, prosecution of tax 
violators, and war against the Dillingers and the 
Capones, They could not understand why the 
Attorney General should embark upon a program 
for the control of juvenile delinquency, partic- 
ularly on such a wide scale as the calling of a 
National Conference. 

The Department of Justice, it is true, does 
have a grave responsibility with regard to those 
who violate monopoly or tax laws. It must ever 
be vigilant to deal with the Dillingers and the 
Capones—in many instances, tragic end-results 
of juvenile delinquency. These are jobs that have 
to be done, and that will be done. But the Depart- 


*Address delivered at the opening session of the National Confer- 
ence for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 29 to 22, 1946. 


ment has a wide range of other activities that 
strike a more positive note. Some of these give 
me a real inner satisfaction. 

Perhaps you can better understand the pat- 
tern of these activities, and why I feel that help. 
ing youngsters in trouble belongs in the same 
category, if I mention briefly two or three of 
them. The Department has responsibility for 
seeing that all Americans have the opportunity 
to enjoy our priceless civil liberties. Those re- 
cently returned from the battlefields of Freedom 
learned that no artificial barriers—racial, reli- 
gious or economic— separated men on the fight- 
ing front. Yet, some people now act as if good 
will, understanding and friendship among men 
belong only to wartime. Some individuals, some 
groups, would turn the hand of one man against 
another because of difference in race, color, or 
creed, 

The Department of Justice must be con- 
stantly alert to make sure that they do not suc- 
ceed, for if they did they would strike at the very 
heart of the institutions upon which our liberties 
rest. I regard the way in which we discharge 
this responsibility as having a direct bearing upon 
the future of our children. They must not, pat- 
ticularly during their impressionable years, come 
under the influence of hate, prejudice and bigotry. 

The Department has many duties affecting 
those who come from other lands to seek Amer- 
ican citizenship—the most precious gift this 
country has to offer. Incidentally, 27 percent of 
our present population are foreign-born, or the 
children of foreign-born parents or parent. In- 
deed, all races and nationalities make up America 
and contribute to its life. During the recent war 
about 109,000 soldiers in American uniform 
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were naturalized, approximately 14,000 of them 
while on duty overseas. These American soldiers 
were natives of 122 different nationalities and 
their possessions. The Department has respon- 
sibility, not only for the selection of those who 
fll our immigrant quotas, but also for the prep- 
aration of the new-comers for citizenship. 

I have recently initiated a comprehensive 
titizenship program to emphasize the worth of 
American citizenship. The program will be one 
of continuous effort to stress the ideals of this 
country from the time of entry of a potential 
titizen to the moment when citizenship is granted 
him by the court, and even beyond that. This pro- 
gram is important for the new citizen, since it 
isdesigned to help him understand the American 
way of life. It is still more important for his 
children. As many of you know, far better than 
], the gap that normally exists between genera- 
tions is often widened by differences in the cus- 
toms, traditions and attitudes of the old and new 
worlds, making the children—especially the 
native-born children of foreign-born parents— 
more vulnerable to delinquency. 


The Juvenile Offender and Federal Laws 


The Department of Justice has immediate 
responsibility for those juveniles who come into 
conflict with Federal laws. 

As I indicated in the beginning, soon after I 
was appointed Attorney General, I became con- 
terned about this group. I wanted to know where 
they came from, what they had done to bring 
them within the Federal jurisdiction, what we 
were doing for them, and what would happen 
tothem when they passed from our care. I wanted 
t know how we could be most helpful to them 
while they were in our charge. I soon learned, 
however, that the Federal juvenile problem can- 
not be isolated from the local juvenile problem. 

Perhaps I can state the situation a little more 
tearly with this illustration. Two brothers each 
stole a car, One boy drove the car which he had 
taken just outside the town limits. He was dealt 
with by the local juvenile court and placed on 
probation to remain in his own home. The other 
boy drove the car he had stolen out of town in 
the other direction. In doing so he crossed the 
state line. He became a Federal offender. His 
tase was heard in a Federal Court and he was 
committed to a Federal institution a thousand 
niles away from his home. Yet both boys came 
fom the same broken home; both had difficulties 
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in the same school; both encountered social hand- 
icaps in the same church; both missed other 
essentials for normal development in the same 
community. Federal juveniles, like state juveniles, 
are victims of community failures. They come 
from all parts of the country. They get into the 
Federal jurisdiction merely because they happen 
to violate Federal law. I wish they didn’t get into 
the Federal system. It gives me real concern when 
a juvenile becomes a Federal offender to be dealt 
with and cared for by a government agency which 
may be located several hundred, perhaps even a 
thousand or more miles away from his home and 
community. 

For many years, the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been to refer the cases of 
Federal juveniles to their home communities if 
those communities will accept the responsibility 
of caring for them and have the facilities to do 
so properly. The Department’s policy is a definite 
recognition of local responsibility and of the 
social factors involved in the handling of prob- 
lems of behavior. 

My interest in the Federal juvenile problem, 
therefore, cannot be limited to the offenses com- 
mitted by boys and girls, That would be a legal 
interest only. Social interest inevitably compels 
me to consider not only the act, but the juvenile 
as an individual and his relation to the total sit- 
uation in the community from which he comes. 
The problem of how best to deal with the juvenile 
delinquent as an individual to be put back on the 
road which leads to a happy and useful life, a 
credit both to society and himself, is common to 
all communities. It does not differ from juris- 
diction to jurisdiction. 

As I said before, I realized that the Federal 
juvenile problem could never be regarded as iso- 
lated from the local juvenile problem; that it is 
inextricably bound up with the conditions in the 
homes and communities of the juveniles, and with 
the local resources for normal, wholesome, happy 
life available to them. I realized that the Depart- 
ment of Justice would succeed in meeting its im- 
mediate responsibility only as the states and 
local communities succeed in carrying out their 
responsibilities for juvenile delinquency. I realiz- 
ed also the present situation is such that each 
community in America, from the largest to the 
smallest, must accept its responsibility if our 
country is to avoid a wave of delinquency per- 
haps greater than ever before experienced in our 
history. 
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Since the causes of juvenile delinquency 
are found in all aspects of our social and econom- 
ic life, the problem must not be approached on a 
narrow basis. Furthermore, these causes have 
been accentuated by wartime conditions, and 
by the changes and stresses which aggravate the 
problem still more as the Nation returns to the 
days of peace. We must not only meet the present 
emergency ; we must lay long-range plans for the 
future. We must always remember that the same 
kind of coordinated effort is required for the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency in 
normal times, as is needed in times of special 
stress such as we experienced during the war, and 
are now experiencing in the days of reconversion. 

Finally, I realized that each and every com- 
munity must marshal all its social forces in the 
war against delinquency. The extent to which a 
juvenile receives a socialized type of treatment 
should not depend upon whether he lives in the 
North, South, East or West, nor upon whether 
he is a state or Federal offender. All agencies 
and people who are concerned in the prevention 
or control of juvenile delinquency should pull 
together, and gird themselves for the common 
task. 


Attorney General’s Advisory Panel 
on Juvenile Problems 


Because of all this, I called together in Wash- 
ington in February of this year a group of leaders 
_ from the civic, educational, religious, and social 
work fields to serve as an Advisory Panel to the 
Attorney General on Juvenile Problems. I wished 
to get an appraisal of the problem; to hear the 
views of these authorities; and to focus the atten- 
tion of American communities upon the very ser- 
ious character of the situation. I wanted advice 
with respect to juvenile delinquency problems 
specifically within the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and with respect to collabora- 
tion between the Federal government and state, 
county and municipal governments in meeting 
them. I wanted also to have consideration given 
to ways in which Federal, State, and local officials 
as well as private welfare organizations and pub- 
lic spirited citizens could unite to mobilize and 
develop community resources, 

During a 2-day meeting, the Panel arrived 
at some general findings, which it recommended 
be given further consideration and implement- 
ation in a larger and more broadly representative 
conference. The National Conference for the 
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Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, 
which begins its session today, is that Conference, 

Its objective is the carrying out of the earlier 
findings, and the consideration and recommend. 
ation of programs for specific action in the vari. 
ous fields which touch on the juvenile delinquency 
problem. In undertaking this campaign against 
juvenile delinquency we have been given courage 
through the sincere and consistent support that 
has been extended by President Truman. 

At this point I wish to express appreciation 
to those men and women who have served on the 
Advisory Panel, and particularly the members 
of the Executive Committee, since our initia] 
meeting of last February. They have given gen. 
erously of their time to help us in planning for 
this conference. 

I should like also to pay tribute to the repre- 
sentatives of 13 Federal agencies, of state and 
local governmental agencies and of private agen. 
cies, as well as other individuals, who have pre- 
pared tentative statements for consideration at 
this Conference. During the past several months, 
they have given unselfishly of their time and 
talent to provide each group meeting here today 
with a framework for discussion to the end that 
all extraneous matter may be eliminated and lost 
motion avoided. 

As I have watched the unfolding of plans 
for this Conference, and have received reports 
from the preliminary working groups, I have 
endeavored to get a better perspective of the 
problem. It seems to me that a broad approach, 
both for meeting the present emergency and for 
long-range planning, should be along certain 
basic lines. 


Strengthening Services for All Children 


It is of primary importance that we empha- 
size the strengthening of services that are eés- 
sential to the well being of all children. If every 
community in America strengthened and united 
its resources for all of its children, it would save 
many of them from taking the first stumbling 
steps toward delinquency. Delay in community 
action to mobilize resources to lead children into 
rich and purposeful living until some are 4 
ready in trouble is more costly, more difficult and 
often too late. 

In reading over the advance statements that 
have been prepared for discussion at this Cor- 
ference, I am happy to note that there has bee! 
an emphasis upon strengthening those tradition- 
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-§ ,linstitutions needed for all children—especially Need for Specialized Services 
Bi the home, the church, and the school. All chil- Passing from the general, that of meeting 
 f Gren are entitled to happy, wholesome home life. the needs of all children, we know that specialized 
i The right kind of home life is vital to the wel- services are necessary to meet the special needs 
i fare of the child. It is vital also to the welfare of certain children. For example, some children 
B of the Nation. But the home is not complete with- require special protection of the community. They 
 @ in itself. It must be fortified and supplemented are the physically and mentally handicapped | 
: @ by the church, the school, and other forces in fhe children, boys and girls in employment, children 
community. of working mothers, and children who live in 
| a . congested areas, or whose families are in eco- 
; Need for Spiritual Guidance nomic need. In addition, some community con- 
e and Social Education ditions are destructive to the welfare of children. 
8 After each great crisis in our national life, The elimination, or control, of such harmful or 
there always seems to be a moral and spiritual Potentially harmful influences that lead children 
: et down. I am happy, therefore, to note that into delinquency is a public responsibility. Law 
reemphasis of moral and spiritual values is to enforcement agencies have a major responsibility 
_ Pte given attention. Society cannot afford to con- ™ this respect. Charged with the protection of . 
4 ttibute to the delinquency of its children by al- society, they occupy an advantageous position 
wing spiritual guidance and social education to recognize children who are potential or actual 
“Bto lag behind economic and scientific develop- delinquents, and to discover the existence of in- 
: ment. fluences harmful to them. Whether dealing under- 
The church has primary responsibility for or girl, 
yy  suish between fundamental values in human con- d ey 
at duct and transient ideas as to acceptable and un- met of children. 
+ acceptable behavior, In essence, the church can _ ., /he preliminary statements that I have read 
help to guide youth in the formation of a scale of indicate awareness of the importance of giving 
‘sf “alues in keeping with the principles of demo- protection to children who are especially vulner- 
atic living. able to delinquency, and of providing control of 
: I have read with interest the preliminary harmful influe “me in the community. Of saa pese: 
he @ statement on the school as a preventive agency. the subject with which we must immediately deal 
h, | !feel the report of this group will be a challeng- 1 this Conference is how to get services to those 
‘or @ gone. The school is strategically placed to reach children and youth who have already become . 
in tactically all children. Also it reaches them at delinquent, or have serious behavior problems, | ; 
an early, and impressionable period of life. The and what those oder should be. : 
school that sees the child’s school experience as As I indicated earlier, undoubtedly, if we are 
apart of life itself, as well as preparation for to retrain children who have become delinquent, 
ha- [M thysical—proper attitudes and interest and a delinquent child or youth needs the basic services 
es- Mnse of civic responsibility. The school is in a and resources that are essential for all children. 
ary I sition to recognize attitudes and behavior that He needs the protections that are necessary for 
ted MM may be the forerunners of delinquency. An all- the child in danger of becoming delinquent. He 
ave MM t0und good school helps prevent delinquency. needs skillful handling of his own particular 
ing Everyone has need for fun, relaxation and problems. He needs help from 
ity @ telease, and self-expression. Recreation can play the church, the youth serving organizations, 
nto Mn important role in the conservation of youth the social agencies, the law enforcement bodies, 
al- is it meets the needs of millions of our young and all the other forces ” the Comm that 
and I people, can play any part in his training, re-adjusting and 
Time will not permit the mentioning of other re-creating. That 
that MM ervices essential for the well-being of all chil- Need for United Attack on a Grave 
yon MM ten, As services become more nearly adequate National Problem ; 
eel lor the millions of our youth, offenders and delin- This multiple approach to the problem of 
100 will become fewer. juvenile delinquency, its prevention and control, 
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involves a community of social forces and a 
concentrated and coordinated effort on the part 
of all in building a well-rounded and evenly de- 
veloped program. Representatives of the Nation- 
al, State and local scenes, we are here, therefore, 
to study our problems, to take stock of our 
resources and to chart a course of action that may 
be helpful to every community in America. 
Here, I must emphasize the limitations of 
my office and of this conference. We can meet 
and mobilize public opinion concerning the prob- 
lem with which we are confronted—we can make 
specific recommendation for action; can carry 
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out some of these recommendations. But the 
essential responsibility must rest with the loca] 
communities. It is for them to utilize the reports 
and the results of this Conference. It is for them to 
take these reports and to translate them into co. 
ordinated community effort. 

In conclusion, I wish to express both my 
official and warm personal appreciation to each 
and all of you for coming together in a united 
attack on this grave national problem. The spirit 
in which you come is the guarantee of your 
success. I shall await the results of your delibera- 
tions with confidence. 


Prevention, Not Cure, is the Most Hopeful 
Approach to the Delinquency Problem’ 


By THE HONORABLE CLARENCE W. MEADOWS 
Governor, State of West Virginia 


Y ACCEPTING the generous and much 
invitation of Attorney General 
Clark to represent the Governors at this most 
important conference, I have perhaps assumed a 
responsibility of greater magnitude than at first 
I envisioned. While I cannot bring to you the 
individual thoughts of my fellow-Governors on 
this grave problem, I confidently express for them 
their deep and abiding interest in this conference 
and their hopes for constructive guidance as a 
result of your conclusions. 

Quite frankly, I am not an authority on 
juvenile delinquency in the sense that I believe 
I know all the answers, or even a small portion of 
them. My thoughts on the subject arise solely 
from experience gained as a legislator, prosecut- 
ing attorney, attorney general, judge, and as 
Governor. I am unwilling to concede that one 
may become an authority by the mere study of 
certain accepted courses dealing with human re- 
lations and our social problems. Most certainly all 
of us who are so vitally interested in this subject, 
keenly feel our individual inadequacy to find the 
correct solution. Hence, the great and impelling 
necessity to pool all of our experience, all of our 
technical training in order that we may find the 
right answers for intelligent and effective action 
at this high and propitious time. 

* Address delivered at the opening session of the National Con- 


ference for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C., November 20-22, 1946. 


Public’s Responsibility Begins with 
Prevention Rather than Cure 


This conference is well named, in that, its 
studies are designed to deal with both prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. Most assured- 
ly, and quite fundamentally, juvenile delinquency 
presents this dual problem to a degree not present 
in other social problems. After the conduct of a 
juvenile makes it necessary, in the best interests 
of society, to place some control upon the indi- 
vidual, that, in itself, is a matter requiring the 
best which can be afforded in talent and institu- 
tional facilities if that youngster is to be re-routed 
to and kept upon the road traveled by good citi- 
zens. In dealing with this particular phase of 
delinquency, each juvenile becomes a separate 
and distinct problem—a separate and distinct 
responsibility of the State or of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. So highly individualistic is the problem 
that the great need for more experienced, trained 
personnel becomes at once apparent as does the 
equal need for institutions fully equipped to meet 
the challenge. Young lives can never be re-0ri- 
ented in our twentieth century by the medieval 
method of arrest, conviction and confinement. 
Too often, the juvenile offender or delinquent 
receives no more or no less care than the hardened 
criminal, and such care—instead of salvaging 
a young life, immediately and too often indelibly 
transforms that youngster into the very kind of 
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citizen we so piously profess to be trying to keep 
him from being. I have seen it, and I have had to 
deal with it on this plane, and as long as our cities, 
counties, States and Federal Government fail to 
recognize the need for a higher degree of care 
and guidance for the youngsters of our land who 
have, in some manner, transgressed, we can ex- 
pect no better results in the future than those 
we have achieved in the past. Young boys or 
young girls full of life, unmindful—even as you 
or I were perhaps somewhat unmindful at one 
time—of the consequences of their acts, who find 
themselves suddenly deprived of the freedom 
they have known by four, cold, dark walls and 
who are forced to pay the penalty for their 
transgression by merely staring at those walls 
for days without end, can hardly be expected to 
fall in love with a society which has placed them 
there. For most of them, there must be another 
and a much better way. 


am convinced that in solving our problems, it is 
not the most important. The cure of any disease 
or sickness is, of course, much to be desired, but 
of far greater benefit to humanity is the preven- 
tion of the disease or sickness. And so it is with 
juvenile delinquency. Important as it is to salvage 
a youngster who has strayed, of much greater 
importance to society as a whole, and to the future 
of this Nation, is the development of programs 
or plans which can, in some manner and by some 


sts means, effect the prevention of juvenile crime 
di. @ and delinquency. In my honest judgment, it is 
rhe here that we in government have too long been 


too neglectful. Now is the time to begin the as- 
sumption of our real responsibility. Again, I do 
not have the answers, but for every problem 
there is a solution, and for every challenge there 
is a real intelligence and fortitude with which 
to meet it. If juvenile delinquency is to be finally 
placed among those social problems which are 
to be considered as solved, the point at which we 
must begin—and begin in earnest—is that point 
where the preventive is indicated. 


Too Much Talk; Too Little Action 


In my State, as well as in each of yours, and 
inthe Federal government, juvenile delinquency 
has been widely discussed. Yes, we recognize such 
to be a problem. We talk about it. We deplore it, 
a we end up by doing very little about it. per- 

ps. 
In truth and in fact, what has been our 
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While the foregoing is of great importance, I » 


greatest effort? I believe we can add it up by > 
saying that the sum total amounts to something 
like this. We have our juvenile courts and juvenile 
officers, We have our detention homes, our indus- 
trial schools, and places for confinement and train- 
ing, but beyond that we have devoted little effort 
except the effort of discussion. We appropriate 
money. We provide machinery—inadequate as 
it all is—to cure, but what money have we ap- 
propriated—what are we doing governmentally 
on the preventive side of the fence? Very little, 
I am afraid. 

Never before has this problem assumed the 
proportions and the importance possessed by 
it as of today. The recent war has disrupted the 
life of every citizen and every home, and we must 
recognize that the strain and stress of our times 
has torn the people of our nation, as well as the 
people of the world, loose from those strong and 
stable moorings which have, through the years, 
generally kept us at an even keel and confined 
our social problems to an expected minimum. 
So, until the passing of time brings to us a more 
placid existence when we shall give higher value 
to moral and social responsibility, the tide of 
juvenile offenses will continue to rise unless we 
meet the problem in a way different from that 
in which we have been meeting it in the past. 

You who are assembled here have it within 
your power to greatly influence public opinion, 
as well as governmental policy. With this oppor- 
tunity to suggest and to add my voice to yours, 
I offer that which to my mind must be the ulti- 
mate and only sound approach to the problem 
we seek to solve. I propose that our governmental 
units—municipal, State and Federal—while do- 
ing all things possible in the curative field of 
juvenile delinquency, immediately recognize that 
our real responsibility begins with prevention, 
rather than with cure. To my mind, the devotion 
of specialized facilities, highly trained personnel, 
and liberal appropriations to the cause of pre- 
vention will pay much higher dividends in good 
citizenship than anything we can do in the cura- 
tive field. Why not start at the beginning? Let 
us get to the root of the trouble, rather than be- 
gin after the damage has been done. We in the 
States and those in the Federal Government, have 
too long dwelt solely upon and expended our 
major efforts in taking care of those who are ill 
mentally and morally—and that care has not 
been too good—instead of devoting our resources 
and our great wealth to the prevention of the very 
problem we seek to solve. It would be calling upon 
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your imagination, I am sure—because the living 
examples of such are so few and far between—to 
envision what might really be done for the youth 
of our land, for our future citizens, if we would 
only devote a small portion, let us say, of our re- 
sources to the carrying out of a program designed 
to keep juveniles from being delinquent—to give 
juveniles who have had little opportunity to see 
other than the seamy side of life, the privilege 
of enjoying things which make better men and 
women—the opportunity of lifting themselves up 
and enjoying life as it should be lived by clean, 
wholesome youngsters. 


Each Community Generally to Blame 
for Its Own Delinquency 


At this moment, I can see two communities 
in my home State. One is interested only in cur- 
ing. The other is interested in preventing. The 
community interested in the curative side of this 
problem is a selfish community. Its taxpayers 
think more about making money than making 
good citizens. Its civic leaders think more of 
erecting a monument to some dead hero than 
erecting a recreation center for its living citizens 
of tomorrow. This community, you may rest as- 


REVENTION is a logical policy to use in dealing with crime. Punish- 
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sured, has a problem of juvenile delinquency, 
The other community has an entirely different 
tone to it. I went there one day last summer, and 
almost within a stone’s throw of the business 
center of that little town, there was a beautify] 
community swimming pool. Nearby was a com- 
munity recreation center, and these were flanked 
by a beautiful. public park. One would have 
thought that every youngster in that town was 
enjoying these fine civic facilities—was enjoying 
this sound investment in American citizenship. 
That community, you may rest assured, thought 
more of its future citizens than it did of its 
pocketbook, and consequently, it had little of the 
problem we here discuss. These things, of course, 
only scratch the surface but they are steps in 
the right direction, and the direction in which we 
should now face if we are to solve this problem 
in its last analysis. The old saying that “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure” is as true 
today as it was the day it was uttered, and if we 
who represent government will only begin to de- 
vote a few ounces of prevention from the pound 
of cure we are already devoting to this problem, 
we will have begun to solve the problem and to 
meet the challenge. 


ment and other methods of treatment are, at best, methods of defense. 
It is futile to take individual after individual out of the situations which 
produce criminals and permit the situations to remain as they were. A case 
of delinquency is more than a physiological act of an individual. It involves 
a whole network of social relations. If we deal with his set of social relations 
we shall be working to prevent crime. It has become a commonplace in medi- 
cine that prevention is better than cure. The same superiority exists in the 


field of crime. 


EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND in Principles of Criminology 
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Social Problems of the Prisoner 


PART II* 


By SANFORD BATES 
Commissioner, New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies 


HE immediate purpose of a sentence must be 

to protect the community from the depreda- 
tions of the man who cannot be trusted, to send 
him to prison in the hope that while there he may 
mature, be deterred, or develop his talents to the 
point where he can realize the folly of a crimi- 
nal career. And of course it is trite to add that the 
protection of the public is short-lived unless it 
extends beyond the day of his release. In this 
difficult task, I believe we have never fully availed 
ourselves of the outside resources. Mothers may 
be silly, selfish, or perverse; fathers may be cruel, 
ignorant, or vindictive against their children; 
but few parents get any particular satisfaction 
out of seeing their children in prison. Rightly 
approached they could be of considerable help, 
both while the prisoner is incarcerated and after 
he comes out. 


SOME NEEDS IN PRISON ADMINISTRATION 


Abolition of Archaic Practices—We may have 
to amend some of the archaic rules of our prisons 
and reformatories to accomplish this. For exam- 
ple, I recall one incident where a boy in a reform- 
atory had broken some of the regulations and was 
placed in segregation. His mother happened to 
have called to see him that day and she was de- 
nied a visit because that would be interfering 
with the discipline which had been imposed on 
the boy and might soften up his punishment. Now, 
it just occurred to me that perhaps that was the 
very time when a visit from the boy’s mother, if 
she had had some coaching in advance from the 
superintendent, might have done more to accom- 
plish his ultimate reformation than anything else. 

It is customary to withhold the writing privi- 
leges as part of a prisoner’s punishment. After 
all, if letters are to be written for pure pleasure 
and business purposes, I can understand the 
force of such a regulation, but it might be that a 
letter to or from a boy’s father while he was un- 
dergoing punishment would likewise greatly con- 
tribute to his straightening himself out. I recall 
the classic remark of a sheriff in a western jail 


* Part I of this paper was presented in the July-September 1946 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


who revolted against the suggestion that books be 
supplied to the jailed prisoners—how could he 
carry out the mandate of the law to punish the 
culprits if he were to furnish them with enter- 
tainment! Perhaps if the Gideons would furnish 
a Bible for every cell, as they used to for every 
hotel room, the time might come when people in 
sheer desperation would read some of the great- 
est literature ever produced by the mind of man. 

The English prisons have a practice which 
they have developed quite fully of permitting lay 
visitors from the community to call upon prison- 
ers. These visitors are selected with care and are 
allowed to come in of an evening, sit on the bunk 
in the prisoner’s cell, talk with him about what 
goes on on the outside, perhaps report a recent 
visit to his family and carry back messages for 
him to those on the outside. Almost unanimously 
our prison people have rejected this practice. 
They are still afraid of the possibility of contra- 
band being introduced or some “stiff” letter or 
improper message being sent out. But certainly 
there is a strong argument for permitting the 
prisoner some informal, unofficial contact with 
the community and with his family. 

Prison Social Workers.—The professional 
social workers, such as those that we employed 
in the Federal Prison Bureau, under the harmless 
name of Warden’s Assistant, have done a great 
deal to break down the resentment of the prisoner 
against those under whose control he is. But even 
then he is soon recognized as a part of the official 
family. The chaplain finds himself in a similar 
quandary. If he lets himself get too confidental 
with the inmate he may find himself in possession 
of information which he must, if he has the prop- 
er regard for the safety of the prison, communi- 
cate to the warden. The moment he does that he 
likewise has joined the ranks of the stool-pigeons. 
It takes a clever, specially trained and resource- 
ful man of God to be a chaplain in a prison to- 
day. We are fortunate indeed that we find so 
many of them who can keep the respect and confi- 
dence of the inmates and who at the same time do 
not lack in co-operation with the management. 
Perhaps the answer is that there is room for 
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both the carefully chosen conscientious lay visitor 
and the professionally trained social worker with- 
in the prison. 

But before we can invite the case worker into 
prison, there is much to be done to set the stage 
for him. In the first place, the architecture of the 
prison must be such as to facilitate and not defeat 
the work of rehabilitation. If our primary empha- 
sis from now on is going to be on reconstruction 
and not on punishment, the prisons of the future 
need not look quite as forbidding as they have in 
the past. 

Adequate Architecture.—I have a prized pos- 
session in my library in the form of a book printed 
in 1811 describing the “beauties” of the new 
State prison at Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
After having accurately described the size and 
weight of the rocks out of which the prison 
building was built, the description concludes: 
“Competent judges pronounce this to be one of the 
finest prisons in the world, for the reason that 
it can neither be set on fire nor be undermined.” 
We have at least, 150 years later, progressed to 
the point where we are judging the effectiveness 
of our prisons by somewhat different standards. 
Does the structure provide adequate school and 
training space? Are there modern shops in 
which work can be carried on? Is there recrea- 
tion space? Does fresh air and sunlight pene- 
trate into the solitary cells? Is there opportunity 
for classification and for permitting progression 
from the least desirable type of housing to that 
which approaches normal life on the outside? 

A great prison architect once said: “The spir- 
it of ennobling environment never fails to make 
its appeal whether it be expressed in the shelter- 
ing structure of college or cathedral, or within 
the high enclosure of prison walls. The design of 
the prison becomes one more influence for the re- 
generation of the prisoner; it becomes one more 
factor in building up the morale and widening the 
scope of those who, as the long years go by, will 
come to exert their influence upon him; an in- 
fluence which modern penological thought has 
proved should be wise and tolerant.’? 

_ Trained Personnel.—In the second place, we 
need the type of personnel that can apply the 
newer principles of penology. The most carefully 
designed prison which the architects can con- 
trive is useless unless it is administered by men 
devoted to something more than the task of mak- 
ing life miserable for the inmate. We should be 
calling upon our colleges and universities, our 


1. Prisons and Prison Building, Alfred Hopkins, 1930. 
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schools of social work, our medical and other pro. 
fessional schools to furnish us the personnel in 
the coming years for this socially most impor. 
tant endeavor. A few years ago I was informed 
that the method by which prison personnel was 
selected in one of our middle-western states was 
to permit each member of the assembly to nom- 
inate one prison guard. This passed around the 
good jobs among the “boys,” but I doubt if it en. 
hanced the chances of the prisoners being rein- 
spired to lead a life of rectitude. The strict ap- 
plication of the merit system is called for in our 
prisons. 

Educational Opportunities—In the third 
place, educational opportunities, both academic 
and vocational, must be offered to the men in 
prison. A great number of them, such as those 
from the hill districts of the country, have gotten 
along into the years of maturity without ever 
having the opportunity of an education. But we 
must not make the silly mistake of assuming that 
because these men never progressed to the fourth 
grade that they can be given fourth grade mate- 
rial to study. The educational program in the 
prisons must be geared to the adult man. The ed- 
ucational effort must be applied more speedily 
and be definitely related either to some trade or 
to the station in life of those who are attending 
classes. Unless the educational program becomes 
definitely related to citizenship, unless, in short, 
it is actually a part of the character formation 
activities in the prison, it is hardly worth-while. 
I think it was Thomas Mott Osborne who re- 
marked that he saw no sense in making a forger 
a more clever forger without some change in his 
social attitude be accomplished. 

Citizenship Training.—In the fourth place, the 
discipline in the penitentiary must be directly re- 
lated to the teaching of citizenship. Most ward- 
ens, whether they be of the old school or the new, 
will insist that the primary requisite of prison 
management is the maintenance of proper dis- 
cipline.. 

But this word has at least two meanings: one 
is almost synonymous with punishment, the 
other and more modern one means more than 
that. It means the slow, laborious breaking down 
of old habit patterns and the development of in- 
dividual characters by precepts and example to 
the point that they will accept restraints and 
profit by them. Coddling or unearned privileges 
in prison are just as bad as cruelty and unneces- 
sary hardships. Privileges are a part of the dis- 
ciplinary regimen in a prison, and the adminis- 
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tration must not hesitate to deprive the inmate 
of privileges in the event of some intentional 
failure to conform. 

Adequate Medical Care.—In the next place, 
of course, we must not overlook the tremendous 
opportunity given by an enforced residence in 
prison to the medical fraternity. Close connec- 
tion between physical disability and the tend- 
ency toward criminal conduct has been pointed 
out. A significant opportunity presents itself for 
remedial operations, for the teaching of personal 
hygiene, the development of habits of good sani- 
tary living. Related to the need for physical re- 
habilitation is the opportunity offered to the psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist. 

The practical psychiatrist has a unique oppor- 
tunity in the prison to use his unusual knowledge 
of the human personality for the guidance of the 
staff and the inmate body. No up-to-date prison 
today would think of working out a disciplinary 
or rehabilitation program without the close co- 
operation and advice of a full-time resident psy- 
chiatrist, with such assistance as he needs. 

Religious Expression.—And, of course, the 
type of religious counsel and comfort referred to 
above is more needed in prison than in almost 
any other place, albeit more apt to be rejected. 

Recreation.—While recreation and group 
activity may not at first seem to be a necessary 
part of prison activity, it is true that nowhere 
better can the social reactions of men be tested 
than on the recreation field or in activities of a 
group nature. After all, they are not going to live 
in prison isolated by themselves for very long. 
Sometime or other they must learn how to live 
together again. 

It has been difficult to adjust the prisoner to 
the institution routine; it is even more difficult to 
adjust him out of the routine of prison back into 
the community. One of the saddest stories in all of 
Dickens’ pathetic tales of human nature is the 
debtor in the English prison who had stayed there 
so long that when the time finally came for him 
to be released he rejected the opportunity out of 
sheer lack of confidence in himself. 


SERVICES OF A PRISON SOCIAL WORKER 


Above we have suggested the new parapher- 
nalia for reform that must be provided if we are 
to achieve any reasonable degree of success in the 
reestablishment of the law-breaker. But there is 
amissing ingredient if the proposition which we 
announced at the very start of this paper is cor- 
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rect. Without it, all of our efforts at individual 
reformation, physical and mental prophylaxis, 
training in a trade, even the development of hab- 
its of better social living, will be insufficient to 
accomplish our task. 

G. H., 21 years old, was arrested in a city in mid- 
state New York for a theft of groceries by breaking 
into a store. He was placed on probation and almost 
immediately thereafter he broke into the place where 
he previously worked and was sentenced to prison, 
not to the reformatory, for 6% to 10 years. At the 
time he came before the Parole Board it was disclosed 
that the inmate’s father had, during his incarceration, 
been cohabitating with his wife and that she had, in 


addition to his own child, three children begotten by 
his father. 


There is a job here for some social case worker 
before it will be safe to discharge this young man 
from prison. 


Let us then enumerate some of the services 
to be rendered by professional social case workers 
to the prison or reformatory. 


Preparation of Case History.—The first con- 
tribution of course is the preparation of the case 
study or history. A major portion of this has to 
be done on the outside of the prison, and the co- 
operation of social workers who have known the 
prisoner and the family is indispensable. Without 
a careful social analysis of his problem it would 
be rather hopeless to prescribe a suitable individ- 
ualized plan for his rehabilitation, either inside 
the prison or later when he returns. And I am 
persuaded that this sort of service can only be 
done by a trained social worker; not by a deputy 
United States marshal; not by a policeman; not 
even by a prison officer. It takes some special 
training to make a good social investigation. We 
shall rely heavily upon social workers to do this 
work for us. 


Liaison Between Prisoner and His Family.— 
The second service which the social worker can 
render is the all important duty of acting as a 
liaison between the prisoner and his family. Any 
of those connected with the up-to-date prisons 
today are of opinion that the most hopeful way 
to the rehabilitation of many prisoners, especially 
those who retain any measure of self-respect, is 
through his family. Unless he is completely cal- 
loused, he worries about his job and his property : 
will the mortgages foreclose; or will the landlord 
evict his family? He worries about his children: 
have they clothes and shoes; are they snubbed by 
their playmates? He worries, also, about his wife: 
will she break down under the strain; will she 
have enough to eat? If an addition to the family 
is expected, what will she do about the confine- 
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ment? And inevitably there enters his mind the 
tormenting question : will she continue to be faith- 
ful to him during the 3, 5, or 10 years they are 
separated? 

Occasionally we find a real gun moll who either 
willingly or unwillingly has joined her husband 
or lover in his criminal exploits. In the great 
majority of cases the woman in the case was 
either an involuntary participant or knew nothing 
of her husband’s delinquencies, She seldom fails 
to write him encouraging news, to tell him about 
the children and neighbors, to urge him to look 
forward to that new start which they are all go- 
ing to make. And even with the unmarried pris- 
oner, a knowledge of his social environment is 
important, and no permanent adjustment can be 
hoped for unless his community relationships are 
brought into the picture. The protection of the 
community interests of the prisoner and the in- 
terpretation of their duty to his family and friends 
can best be done by a trained case worker. 

Case Work.—In the third place, there is case 
work to be done in prison, that is if we think of 
case work as something more than investigation 
or diagnosis. The prison psychiatrist is not going 
to be satisfied with a wordy diagnosis; he is go- 
ing to spend many hours with the distorted men- 
talities of the prisoners in an attempt to bring 
them into a more wholesome relationship towards 
their ethical obligations. The prison padre will 
not be satisfied by praying for or with the inmates. 
And likewise, the social worker will find that 
there is much to do with the dynamic aspect of 
case work. 

Branham’s Case Work Procedure as an Aid to 
Prison Management points out an important by- 
product of case work; but Dr. Nathaniel Cantor, 
in an article entitled “Social Case Work in Prison,” 
urges that “the individual’s needs and develop- 
ments are the essential problem in a prison pro- 
gram.” “Common sense and social security would 
therefore dictate that effort be made to resolve 
these emotional conflicts. How? By social case 
work in the prison.” In the same way that Pauline 
Young, some years ago, came to the conclusion 
that it was not formal education that was the 
outstanding need of the law-breaker, but rather 
education in social living, so Cantor decides that 
“the client must be helped to understand his own 
difficulties . . . the social worker’s job is to accept 
and understand what the present experiences of 
the inmate actively mean to the inmate ... the 
emotional stability of the individual is the end in 
view of social case work.” 


October-December 


Preparation for Parole-—If we are fortun-. 
ate enough through the services of the lay visitor 
or the trained social case worker to stimulate the 
social consciousness and the responses in the in- 
dividual inmate, we will still have a job to do to 
prepare him for parole; for, in the last analysis, 
parole, which is the logical and inevitable con- 
sequence of every prison.term, is the time at 
which all our efforts are going to be tested. At 
times it seems futile to spend our time and money 
on the rehabilitation of an inmate and then re- 
turn him to a community as socially disorgan- 
ized as some of our communities unfortunately 
are. 

In a sense, the whole prison experience is a 
preparation for parole. Of course in the last few 
weeks there should be some special attention giv- 
en to the situations that will confront the re- 
turned criminal. The intervention of social work- 
ers will be needed at both ends of this ticklish 
situation. What is the wife going to say when 
the erring husband walks up her steps for the 
first time? “So you’re back you, you’’; or, “Well, 
come on son, let’s forget the past and begin again 
to build for the future.” How much preparation 
will the wife have had; how many kindly and 
helpful suggestions will have been made to her as 
to how to meet this situtation that is fraught with 
such difficulty? 

Postrelease Adjustment.—In the fifth place, 
the responsibility of the social worker will he 
more than the mere preparation and arrangement 
of circumstances looking toward parole. The first 
few months of the prisoner back again in the com- 
munity are an extraordinary difficult time. Tense 
situations develop in the family circle and in 
the immediate neighborhood of the prisoner. If 
ever a fellow needs a friend it is when, having 
paid his penalty in what Churchill called the 
“hard coinage of punishment,” he returns to free 
life conscious of the stigma that an unthinking 
neighborhood may have placed upon him. Labels, 
like those we used to be so proud of on our suit- 
cases, are easy to put on, but they are very hard 
to rub off. And sometimes this can be accomplished 
only at the expense of damage to the fabric un- 
derneath. 

The group worker, as well as the social case 
worker, has a job requiring all that they have of 
tact and knowledge of human nature in the re- 
establishment of the parolee. 

Interpreting Prisoner to the Public—And 
finally, the social worker has a duty shared by all 
of those who have become familiar with the par- 
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ticular difficulties of the prison. They can inter- 
pret to the public something of the inevitable ab- 
normalities inherent in prison life; they can re- 
count the persistent and sometimes unrewarded 
efforts of those in charge of prisons to remove 
the effects of such abnormalities and to develop 
assistance and efforts at restoration. And they can 
ask that once the prisoner has gone through this 
experience, his wife and children have survived 
their part of the punishment, which, we must 
admit, many times is more poignant than that 
which he has suffered, the community join in the 
effort to complete the job that the prison has 
started. The statement of Winston Churchill, that 
the manner in which a community treats its crim- 
inals is an unfailing test of the civilization of 
that community, has been quoted many times. 
These are but a few of the moments—at the 
beginning, in the middle, and at the end of the in- 
dividual’s life in prison—where case work on a 
sound professional basis finds its own unique 
place in the prison setting. “In providing that 
experience, the social worker can make his own 
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contribution to the achievement of the prison’s 
purpose, which is dedicated alike to the welfare 
of the prisoner and the protection of the com- 
munity.” 

I would like to close with a statement from 
another great Englishman, Captain Alexander 
Paterson, of the British Prison Commission. 

“Finally, we will beware of the cynicism that 
paints every prisoner drab and never thinks of 
him in any other capacity. When a man steps into 
the dock, he is a husband and father, a worker 
and taxpayer, accustomed to taking care of him- 
self and others, not requiring an order at every 
turn—the saying of a few words by a judge does 
not transform him into an entirely different crea- 
ture who can never be trusted; who has no decent 
instinct or loyality. If he is treated as a sensible 
and self-reliant man, he is likely to play such a 
part. Even when he has failed once or twice, there 
may well be some side of his nature to which ap- 
peal has not yet been made. The world owes much 
to those who failed and made a fresh start.” 


Some Myths About Marihuana | 


By J. D. REICHARD, M.D. 
Medical Director, Retired, United States Public Health Service* 


N old story is told of a gentleman who was 
appointed to the Bench. Having honest doubts 
as to his ability, he consulted a more experienced 
judge who gave him the following advice: “Give 
your decisions; they probably will be right. Don’t 
give your reasons; they most certainly will be 
wrong.” Doing the right thing for the wrong 
reasons is a practice far too common; nowhere is 
it more frequently encountered than in the field 
of addiction. In the hope that correct beliefs and 
conduct may be grounded on correct reasons, let 
us explore some of the exaggerations— frequently 
having the force of myths—which have developed 
around the use of marihuana. 

You may ask: “Why bother? If correct be- 
havior is taught and the wrong reasons given, 
What difference does it make?” It makes a great 
difference. If we teach young people entirely cor- 
rect behavior, but give incorrect reasons for such 
behavior, they usually feel, when they find that 
the basis for our teaching is false, that the prin- 

* For 7 years (1939-1946) Dr. Reichard was Medical Officer in 


e of the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Ky., 
Which was established for the treatment of narcotic addicts. 


ciples also are false and the teaching no longer 
binding. 

Many of the beliefs that have developed 
around the use of marihuana represent an at- 
tempt to find a simple explanation for human 
misbehavior. The desire is laudable; the product 
of such attempts may do much harm. It is better 
to face realistically the unpalatable truth that 
the causes of misbehavior are numerous and com- 
plicated, many times unknown, and at best im- 
perfectly understood. 

Let us consider some of the questions fre- 
quently propounded by persons who are trying 
to arrive at a sound knowledge of the dangers 
associated with addiction to marihuana. 


Is Marihuana Habit-Forming ? 


The question most frequently asked is: Is 
marihuana habit-forming? This question is an 
excellent example of failure to define one’s terms. 
When the questioner is asked what he means by 
“habit-forming,” he is baffled, and unable to 
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state exactly what he does mean. Further ques- 
tioning usually shows that he is inquiring about 
physical dependence. This is the word used to 
designate a curious property possessed by cer- 
tain substances which, if taken in rather large 
amounts over a considerable period, produce a 
change in the physiology of the user. This change 
is of such a nature that if administration of the 
substance is suddenly stopped the person becomes 
ill. This illness is referred to by physicians as the 
abstinence syndrome—in plain language, the 
withdrawal sickness, 

The best known substances having such an 
action are the opiates (morphine, heroin, di- 
laudid, pantopon, etc.). Alcohol and the barbitu- 
rates (luminol, sodium amytal, nembutal, etc.) 
also produce physical dependence and a rather 
spectacular withdrawal sickness. 

The word habit-formation has a much broad- 
er meaning. It should be used to describe the 
ability to carry out an act more readily, almost 
automatically, after a number of repetitions. 
Walking, talking, reading, writing, in fact nearly 
all our routine activities, are carried on by the 
formation of habits. If it were not for this ability 
we would be so busy with routine activities that 
we would have no time or energy for carrying out 
or initiating the important and valuable com- 
plicated activities that Society expects of us. 

As we all know too well, there is a dark side 
to the picture. After a habit is formed there is 
a strong tendency to continue it, even though 
it may cause harm to the individual or to his 
group. Society may strongly condemn the prac- 
tice that has become habitual, and the person 
himself may wish to “break” the habit; yet it 
may persist. We say the person is a “slave” to it. 

Habit-formation in this sense is not directly 
related to the ability of a substance to produce 
physical dependence; nearly all practices are 
habit-forming, while only a few substances pro- 
duce physical dependence. The existence of phys- 
ical dependence makes the “breaking” of the 
habit of using certain substances more difficult. 
However, after physical dependence and the 
withdrawal sickness have been relieved, return 
to the use of the substance frequently occurs. 
Prolonged use of the substance has, in the broad 

1. The Marihuana Problem in the City of New York. The Mayor’s 
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sense, developed the habit of its use; this sort of 
habit is difficult to “break’’. 


Does Marihuana Produce Physical Dependence? 


Our hypothetical questioner, if he follows 
the most rudimentary rules of semantics, will 
then rephrase his question as follows: Does 
marihuana produce physical dependence? The 
existence of physical dependence can be determin- 
ed only by cutting off the dosage of the sub- 
stance; careful obervation will then determine if 
a withdrawal sickness occurs. This sickness seems 
to arise from a rather simple bodily need, rather 
than a desire, at a complicated mental level. A 
verbally,even violently, expressed desire for a 
substance is not in itself an indication of a with- 
drawal sickness. The occurrence of signs and 
symptoms which can be observed—in many cases 
measured—which are common to everyone and 
specific for the substance, is the only acceptable 
proof of the existence of physicial dependence. 

By these standards marihuana does not pro- 
duce physicial dependence nor a withdrawal 
sickness. All users, except a few reported on in 
the armed services, agree to this. The work of the 
Mayor’s Committee (New York City) ,! both in 
the field work and the experimental studies, con- 
firms this. In the studies conducted at the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital, at Lexington, 
Ky., no withdrawal, such as is so common in 
users of morphine or of the barbiturates, was 
ever encountered. The nearest that the workers 
there came to the production of a withdrawal sick- 
ness is reported by Williams and his co-workers.” 
When working with a synthetic equivalent for 
marihuana, whose action is much stronger than 
the natural substance, so strong that addicts 
usually preferred the “weed” (slang for mari- 
huana), several subjects became disturbed when 
the administrationo fth e substance was abruptly 
discontinued. There was no stereotyped sickness. 
One was extremely happy, another anxious and 
fearful. They were over-active, but never aggres- 
sive or dangerous. The impression made on ex- 
perienced observers was that these symptoms 
were individual reactions to the situation and 
not the classical picture of withdrawal sickness. 

The behavior of a recently incarcerated ad- 
dict might lead custodial officers to think that he 
is suffering from a withdrawal sickness. The 
least likely possibility, at least with the exper'- 
enced officer, is that he is simulating illness. More 
probable would be the existence of some other 
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condition, perhaps concealed by the addict, for 
example addiction to heroin; he might have 
some condition such as epilepsy, which not un- 
commonly produces a confused state either 
preceding, or following, or as a substitute for 
a seizure; or he might suffer from some disease 
like diabetes, well-controlled in the free world by 
diet or by insulin or both, and promptly causing 
symptoms if treatment is not at once available. 
Any unusual behavior warrants careful study; 
it should not be “brushed off” on the assumption 
that it is the result of deprivation of marihuana. 


Does Marihuana Cause Crime? 


Another commonly asked question is: Does 
marihuana cause crime? There is a popular be- 
lief, often supported by law enforcement officials, 
that marihuana is one of the most important 
causes of crime. In order to examine this assump- 
tion we must inquire as to what is meant by a 
crime, what types of crime are “caused” by mari- 
huana, and just how the substance does this. 

The type of antisocial activity assumed to 
be caused by marihuana is that involving aggres- 
sion and violence. Acts supposed to be due to the 
action of marihuana are described as “bestial,” 
horrible, frequently sexual in type. Marihuana 
is rarely implicated in what might be called in- 
tellectual crimes, forgery, counterfeiting, default- 
ing, and the like. The popular idea is that this 
substance can reduce anyone to the level of an 
untamable beast either by stimulating something 
in him to violent activity or by destroying some- 
thing that normally restrains him. 

It is obvious that the addict to some sub- 
stance the use of which is either restricted (as 
with morphine) or absolutely forbidden (as with 
marihuana) must be a law violater, or he ceases 
to be an addict. He acquires a criminal record, 
but the offenses are of the type called malum 
prohibitum. If we label an addict as a dangerous 
and degenerate criminal only because he violates 
laws controlling the use or abuse of certain sub- 
stances, we must place violators of the late 
Volstead Act—even of anti-cigarette laws—in 
the same classification. 

The question, in so far as it involves the 
commission of a malum in se, revolves around 
how a substance is supposed to act. There are 
at least three ways that a substance might cause 
Violent, aggressive action. First, it might cause 
such behavior in anyone who uses it, irrespective 
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of the user’s personality, the situation, or the ob- 
jection of the aggression. Second, the action 
might be to release aggressive violent trends, 
usually held in check, the aggression being selec- 
tive—that is, directed against someone disliked 
by the user, or who at that particular time an- 
noyed him. Third, a person planning a criminal 
act might use a substance to allay fear and anx- 
iety and enable him to carry out the act more 
efficiently. 

The first kind of action has not been demon- 
strated for any substance. Claims as to its exist- 
ence cannot be substantiated in the experimental 
laboratory. Such an action would cause anyone, 
if given enough marihuana, to attack anyone in 
any situation. Workers for the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee in New York City? gave subjects large 
amounts of marihuana or of a chemical equiva- 
lent; large enough to produce acute delirium in 
six subjects. No physical aggression occurred. 
Some verbal aggression was noted; usually the 
person who was “high” seemed to “take it out” 
in thinking. At the U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington studies‘ were conducted 
in which addicts were permitted to use as much 
marihuana, or the chemical equivalent, as they 
desired. Some became intoxicated; several were 
quite abnormal for brief periods. There was no 
antisocial behavior. Certainly if the mere use 
of enough marihuana will produce violence in 
anyone, some of these subjects should have shown 
it. 

As to the second type, a release action, intox- 
icating drugs have in general two opposite ac- 
tions. The opiates (morphine, heroin, pantopon, 
etc.) produce quietude, and induce a potentially 
aggressive person to postpone action. Alcohol may 
precipitate aggression in the potentially aggres- 
sive person, but will not do this in a well-inte- 
grated, stable person. This difference in action 
is sometimes illustrated thus: If a man is a mur- 
derer in his heart, alcohol may lead him to commit 
murder; morphine will probably cause him to 
postpone it. To put it another way: An alcoholic 
gets drunk, goes home and beats his wife; an 
addict to morphine gets “high,” goes home, and his 
wife beats him. Our question is: Which kind of 
behavior is caused by the use of marihuana? Does 
it act like alcohol, like morphine, or neither? 

It was formerly assumed, on inadequate 
evidence, that marihuana acted like alcohol. In- 
toxication does occur, and in this respect it re- 
sembles alcohol. However, its usual action, and 
that for which its devotees aim, is to produce 
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a condition of happiness and quiescence, of free- 
dom from care and indifference to troubles, 
described in the argot of the addict as “high.” 
As can be seen, this resembles very little the state 
of most persons when intoxicated with alcohol; 
it is much more like the condition produced by 
morphine. There is a difference in the behavior 
of the marihuana addict from both the morphine 
addict and the chronic alcoholic; when the mari- 
huana user finds that he has taken more than just 
the correct dosage to maintain his “high” state, he 
becomes anxious and frightened, and takes steps 
to lower the degree of his intoxication. 


When we examine the records of convicted 
felons to determine how many of them committed 
crimes as a result of the use of marihuana, we 
find little evidence of any relationship. Bromberg® 
reported that he failed to find a single case of 
confirmed marihuana addiction among the con- 
victed felons examined for the Court of General 
Sessions for New York County (Borough of 
Manhattan). Dr. Bromberg states: 

None of the assault cases could be said to have 

been committed under the drug’s influence. Of the 
sexual crimes (rape, sodomy, impairing the morals 


of a minor, etc.) there was likewise none due to 
marihuana intoxication. 


The Mayor’s Committee also reported that they 
failed to find any relationship between the use 
of marihuana and crime. Bromberg and Rodgers® 
in a recent report on the use of marihuana and 
the commission of aggressive crime among naval 
and marine prisoners state that there was no 
significant relationship. “Similarly there is no 
significant relationship between aggressive crime 
in civilian life (of the naval offenders studied) 
and the use of marihuana,” they reported. 

The third possibility, that a criminal by the 
use of marihuana may attempt to allay tension 
and fear before attempting a crime, is possible. 
As we have seen, if the criminal took an overdose 
he might become even more anxious and fearful. 
It is possible that alcohol is “better” for this pur- 
pose than marihuana. If it is used to any signifi- 
cant extent in New York one would expect that 
some of the users would have been found by 
Bromberg. In any event marihuana would not be 
a cause of crime; the person would already be a 
criminal in posse or in esse. Marihuana might 


5. Walter Bromberg, M.D., “Marihuana Intoxication: A Clinical Study 
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facilitate the commission of a crime as would the 
criminal’s blackjack, his Tommy gun, or his 
automobile. 

In reviewing the evidence, there is no in. 
dication that marihuana can cause a well-ad- 
justed, stable person to commit a crime. The 
weight of evidence is that even the unstable, po- 
tentially violent person is quieted rather than 
stimulated to action. 


Does Marihuana Contribute to Delinquency? 


Another question frequently asked is: Does 
marihuana contribute to juvenile delinquency? 
This question really is included in the one just 
discussed. Many persons think (1) there is a 
great increase in juvenile delinquency; and (2) 
that much of it is due to the smoking of mari- 
huana. Aside from the findings of the Mayor’s 
Committee very little objective information is 
available. That Report states? that in New York 
the use of marihuana was not widespread among 
minors, nor did it contribute appreciably to 
delinquency. 

When we hear charges that this or that sub- 
stance or practice is responsible for an increase 
in delinquency among young people the first 
point to be settled if possible is whether such an 
increase actually has taken place. Short time 
records are not significant, and accurate records 
as to this form of misbehavior do not go back 
very far. So far as the recollection of the writer 
goes, and it is quite vivid for the “Gay Nineties,” 
the statement that there has been an increase in 
the rate of delinquency cannot be accepted uncrit- 
ically. Much misbehavior that occurred in the past 
did not get into the records. At least in rural 
localities, behavior that now would make the 
headlines was accepted tolerantly as a normal 
aspect of growing up. Those who attribute youth- 
ful misbehavior, or an assumed increase in it, 
to modern practices or inventions, seem to be 
ignorant of the part played in the past by the 
hayloft, the cornfield, and the horse and buggy. 

One source of attempts at oversimplifica- 
tions of causes for juvenile delinquency (and 
there is plenty of it) is the “viewer with alarm.” 
There are usually plenty of them. Unacquainted 
with the productions of like-minded persons since 
ancient times, having been unduly repressed 
during their own youth, or having “forgotten” 
certain periods of it, when they see young people 
behaving in an uninhibited, perhaps impropet; 
manner, they assume that the youngsters must 
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have “taken something.” The truth of course is 
that healthy young people do not have to take any- 
thing to misbehave. The drive comes from within. 
If education and training as to proper restraints 
have been lacking or inadequate, deplorable be- 
havior may occur; the causes for it should be 
sought at social, not at chemical levels. 

Suggestibility may play a role in the alleged 
effect of marihuana on behavior, especially in 
young people. Persons tend to believe and behave 
as they are told they will. When a young person 
who uses it has been told, and believes, that mari- 
huana destroys restraints on behavior, his be- 
havior may conform to what he thinks it should 
be. 


Does Marihuana Cause Insanity ? 


A widespread misunderstanding of the causes 
of mental disease prompts the asking of this 
question. The assertion is frequently made that 
marihuana produces insanity (that is, mental 
disease so severe and so prolonged as to make 
legal commitment necessary). Unquestionably, 
large doses of marihuana or of its chemical equiv- 
alent will cause, in unstable persons, a tempor- 
ary delirium analogous to that sometimes caused 
by alcohol. This effect seems to be rare among 
users in the free world; apparently when they 
fnd that they are approaching this state, they 
stop smoking and take measures which they 
think will “take them down.” Several cases of 
temporary delirium are mentioned by Bromberg® 
among the felons examined by him; these cleared 
up promptly after several days in the hospital. 
Several of his cases developed severe, long-con- 
tinued mental illnesses. These were found to be 
suffering from dementia praecox, the cause of 
which is not known; it certainly is not due to the 
use of marihuana. 

The Mayor’s Committee reports that among 
their 77 study subjects, 9 developed abnormal 
mental states. Of these, 6 were simple deliria, 
and cleared up in from 3 to 10 hours. They were 
considered to be instances of acute intoxication. 
Of the 8 other persons, one, who had several epi- 
sodes following the smoking of marihuana or the 
ingestion of the chemical equivalent for it, was 
later found to be an epileptic; the episodes were 
thought to be related to that disease. The other 
2 subjects had more prolonged mental illnesses. 
In one this came on after the use of marihuana 
had been discontinued and the subject returned 
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to prison. The other was depressed and moody 
at the time of return to prison; a week later she 
was committed to a state hospital from which she 
was discharged as cured after 6 months. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Mayor’s Committee, “the 
precise role of marihuana in the psychotic states 
of these three unstable subjects is not clear... the 
fact that they were sent back to prison to com- 
plete their sentences must be considered an im- 
portant if not the main factor in bringing on the 
psychosis.” 

Psychiatrists who see mentally ill persons 
from many sources, not merely those who are 
incarcerated for some offense, know that mari- 
huana has an utterly unimportant, probably non- 
existent, role in the causation of serious and 
prolonged mental illness. 


Does Marihuana Cause Brain Damage? 


A question that is sometimes asked closely 
related to the preceding one is: Does marihuana 
cause damage to the brain? This question some- 
times is phrased as follows: “Is it true that mari- 
huana rots your brains out?” No signs of such 
action have been demonstrated either among 
chronic users or in experimental animals. Ex- 
haustive tests of various mental functions, car- 
ried out by the Mayor’s Committee did not indi- 
cate any destruction of brain function, Until evi- 
dence of destruction of brain tissue, not due to 
some of the many other things that can happen 
to a brain, is presented, we must state that there 
is no evidence of destructive action on nerve tis- 
sue by marihuana. 


What is the Effect of Marihuana 
on Sex Activities ? 


A popular field for romancing about the ac- 
tion of marihuana is that of sex. Questions in 
general are as follows: What is the effect of mari- 
huana on sex activities? It seems clear that mari- 
huana stimulates sexual phantasies, at least for 
those who expect such action. How great is such 
action is difficult to determine. Sexual phanta- 
sies are normal in youth, and even later. Their 
occurrence is a striking symptom in certain men- 
tal diseases. If it could be demonstrated that there 
is a definite and marked increase in sexual phanta- 
sies occurring in anyone using marihuana, we 
would still be faced with the question as to wheth- 
er such action is good or bad. This would depend 
on one’s point of view; to some extent the partic- 
ular situation might influence our opinion. It is 
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doubtful if marihuana is as efficient in the pro- 
duction of sex phantasies as is the “pin-up girl.” 

There is not the slightest evidence that the 
use of marihuana increases sexual potency. 

Many persons believe that a principal action 
of marihuana is the production of sexual hallu- 
cinations; that is, phantasies so real to the user 
that he thinks he actually is witnessing or ex- 
periencing sexual situations. Bromberg refers to 
one instance in which a user reported such an 
experience. The impression seems to be, however, 
that such experiences are almost universal, and 
that the substance owes its popularity chiefly to 
this action. Belief in such action seems to have 
originated in what was thought to have been the 
practice among the Assassins, a sect with strong- 
holds in Persia and Syria during the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th centuries of this era. This organization 
was an early form of “Murder, Inc.” The head of 
the sect, called by Europeans “The Old Man of 
the Mountains,” was reported to intoxicate his 
devotees with hashish, a derivative of the hemp 
plant, as a reward for having successfully carried 
out a homicidal mission. This substance was 
supposed to produce vivid sexual hallucinations. 
Let us look at the records. 

Marco Polo, who visited these regions about 
80 years after the Old Man of the Mountains and 
his sect were liquidated by the Tartars, reported 
on the Assassins as follows: Young men of the 
community, whom the “Master” wished to recruit 
to his organization were rendered unconscious 
by opium, and then carried into a garden inhabited 
by numbers of beautiful, agreeable, and com- 
plaisant girls. Here they were permitted to regain 
consciousness. After several days of the com- 
panionship of the young ladies, the young men 
were again rendered unconscious by opiwm and 
removed from the garden. When interviewed by 
the “Master” they reported that they had been 
in Paradise. They were told : “He who defends his 
lord shall inherit Paradise.” Polo states that 
“they were then forward to die in his service.” 
Alas for the myth; there was no hashish and the 
ladies were quite real. 

The force of a well established myth can 
be seen in the edition of Polo’s travels referred 
to. In a foot-note only 2 pages after Polo’s clear 
and unequivocal statement, the editor identifies 


9. The Travels of Marco Polo (The Kublai Khan Edition). New York: 
Horace Liveright, 1930. 

10. C. Knight Aldrich, “The Effeect of a Synthetic Marihuana-Like 
Compound on Musical Talent as Measured by the Seashore Test.” 
Public Health Report, Volume 59, No. 13 (March 81, 1944), pp. 431-433. 

11. Edwin C. Williams et al, Op. Cit. 
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hashish as the substance used to “intoxicate the 
young men.” 


Does Marihuana Improve the Ability 
to Play Swing Music? 


A rather minor matter, but one that throws 
some light on the general action of marihuana is: 
Does marihuana improve the ability to play swing 
music? A completely objective answer is impos- 
sible. The appreciation of music is largely sub- 
jective, for swing perhaps more than for other 
kinds. However, we have tests for ability to dis. 
tinguish musical intervals and rhythm. Aldrich” 
and Williams et al'! tested marihuana addicts 
before, during, and after a period of use of a 
marihuana-like substance. They found a decrease 
in all the abilities tested, when the subjects were 
using the substance, with a parallel decrease in 
judgment (the subjects thought they were doing 
better when their performances were actually 
poorer.) Perhaps the listeners to this form of 
music need marihuana more than do the musi- 
cians. 


Why is the Belief that Marihuana Causes 
Abnormal Behavior so Firmly Held? 


Many of the cherished beliefs concerning the 
action of marihuana seem to have little founda- 
tion. It seems proper, then, to ask: Why is the 
belief that marihuana causes abnormal behavior 
so firmly held? The foundation of these beliefs 
among Europeans and Americans seems to rest on 
certain romantic writings published during the 
19th century. Bayard Taylor was particularly 
impressive. These writings were generally de- 
scriptions by the authors of their own experiences 
following the taking of a very large dose of 
some preparation of hemp; they seem to have 
about as much authenticity as to the action of 
marihuana as the ballet Fantastic Symphony has 
as to the action of opium. 

Failure in recent times to see the fallacy of 
these beliefs is based mainly on a failure to obtain 
what scientists call controls. An example of what 
this means is the doubtless exaggerated story of 
the scientist whose wife had twins; he had one 
baptized and kept the other for a control. Our 
failure to obtain controls for our observations is 
responsible for many unscientific and inaccurate 
“conclusions.” To illustrate in the field under 
consideration: a law-enforcement officer comes 
in contact with a person who is a hardened 
criminal and who uses marihuana to excess. 
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Neglecting to control this observation by refer- 
ence to the large number of criminals who do not 
use marihuana, and failing to find out how many 
marihuana users do not get into the courts, he 
“eoncludes,” and probably announces, that mari- 
huana is the cause of the current crime wave. 

The use of marihuana is wide-spread. Among 
its users will be found unstable, abnormal per- 
sons, users because they are abnormal; not 
originally abnormal because they use marihuana. 
From this same group will come also some con- 
victed criminals. There is bound to be some 
overlap of the two groups, the users and the 
criminals. The wonder is that this overlap is not 
larger, that the proportion of convicted felons 
who use marihuana is not much larger. 

Another support for a belief in the crime 
and delinquency producing properties of mari- 
huana seems to be the gulliblity of law-enforcement 
officers in certain parts of the country, and of 
psychiatrists associated with them. Apparently 
when a criminal who has been apprehended states 
that he smoked a “reefer” (slang for marihuana 
cigarettes) and “everything went blank,” or that 
he lost the power of self-control, his statements 
are accepted uncritically. Any other explanation 
of the high reported incidence of crime caused by 
marihuana in some cities is hard to understand. 
That the “weed’’( slang for marihuana) used in 
these cities is more potent, or that the personalities 
of their criminals are more vulnerable, seems 
highly improbable. 

In attempting to evaluate the validity of the 
beliefs concerning the action of marihuana we 
must always remember that there are a large 
number of abnormal, unstable persons in the 
world. Their difficulties did not originate in the 
use or abuse of any substance. Some of them com- 
mit crimes. Many become permanent residents of 
public hospitals for the mentally ill. Twenty-five 
percent of all hospital beds in the United States 
are occupied by victims of dementia praecox, 
a mental disease not caused by any form of ad- 
diction. If alcoholic fermentation had never been 
discovered, if the action of substances derived 
from hemp and poppy had never been explored, 
if chemicals like luminol had never been manu- 
factured, there still would be unhappy, abnor- 
mal, unstable, undependable, mentally ill people. 
The use or abuse of certain substances may modify 
their behavior—sometimes, when used properly, 
for the better, sometimes making the situation 
worse. In general, use or abuse of substances does 
not create bad behavior. The people who come 
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to the attention of officials who are concerned 
with the enforcement of statutes concerning ad- 
diction, if there were no addictive drugs, would 
be problems for someone else, the psychiatrist, 
the minister of the Gospel, the quack. But they 
would still exist, and would still be problems to 
themselves and to Society. 


Why, Then, is Use of Marihuana Harmful? 


Let no one suspect, infer, or assume that, 
since many of our cherished beliefs concerning its 
action rest on rather shaky foundations, it is to 
be considered a safe and harmless substance, It 
is legally, and quite properly, classed with the 
narcotic drugs. The dangers associated with 
its use are more subtle, more insidious, more 
dangerous, than transitory intoxication, physical 
dependence, or even the production of sexual 
phantasies. Even the disturbance in time sense, 
a rather constant experience from an over-dose 
seems to be of little importance inasmuch as we 
hear of no accidents being caused by it. 

The real harm that results from the chronic 
use of marihuana is the development of the 
habit of escaping all discomfort and all unpleas- 
antness by the use of some substance. The dis- 
comforts of life seem to be the goads that drive 
us on to accomplishments valuable to Society 
and gratifying to ourselves. An entirely com- 
fortable person usually doesn’t amount to much. 

When discomforts are not met realistically, 
when the solution of troublesome problems is side- 
stepped or consciousness of them destroyed, by 
the use of some substance, we have the founda- 
tion of a habit-formation that may lead to regres- 
sion and to the destruction of the personality. 
The habit of avoiding a particular discomfort 
by the use of some substance, even if its direct 
effects may be relatively harmless, frequently 
leads to the avoidance of all discomfort and 
unhappiness. This may change an energetic, 
efficient, valuable member of Society into a re- 
gressed, valueless person who has side-stepped 
life. He may not be a danger to his group; he 
certainly does it no good. Such an effect, the 
disintegration of a personality, is worse than 
death; a substance able to produce it should be 
avoided as one would the plague. 


Why Do We Cherish Myths About Marihuana 
and Why Are They Harmful? 


It is possible that the unconscious recogni- 
tion of this destructive action on the personality 
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of certain practices is at the bottom of our deep 
hostility toward the addict. We do not recognize 
the real basis for it, and therefore make up and 
perpetuate myths to justify our hostility. We are 
right in our conclusions but wrong in our reasons 
for believing them. 

Whether this or some other, perhaps less 
complimentary, reason leads us to believe in and 
defend myths about marihuana, this practice 
unquestionably makes more difficult the rehabil- 
itation of addicts. Addiction does not improve 
the mental health of a person who is sick, abnor- 
mal, and badly adjusted to start with; prolonged 
addiction may cause the loss of what abilities and 


URIES, judges, probation officers and the 
man on the street find it difficult to appraise 
and difficult to deal with persons whom psychi- 
atrists diagnose as psychopathic personality. It 
might also be said, with some justice, that the 
psychiatrists who diagnose this disorder and who 
have attempted to define it also behave as if they 
participate in the confusion that arises when 
such persons have to be evaluated. 


Characteristics of the Psychopath 


It is pertinent, perhaps, to give first a sketch 
of our subject, not an ambitious interpretation, 
not a full portrait, but a rough and quick line- 
drawing of the psychopath. 

1. Usually and typically, he is polite, affable, 
and impressive. One is likely to feel immediately 
that he is an alert and a more than ordinarily in- 
telligent and attractive person. Psychometric 
tests confirm the quick impression, rating his 
intelligence as better than the average, often as 
notably superior. 

2. He is not only free from all the signs and 
symptoms listed in text-books as indicative of 
serious mental disorder (psychosis, insanity) but 
also, on examination, of the minor manifestations 
popularly and technically regarded as psychoneu- 
rotic. He is not influenced by imaginary voices. 
He does not have true delusions such as the false 
beliefs which often account for the superficially 
fantastic, illogical, inept, and sometimes genuine- 
ly tragic, behavior of the orthodoxly deranged 
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assets he originally had. If we regard him, solely 
by reason of his addiction, as a degenerate, a per. 
vert, an unpredictable specialist in violence, we 
may perpetuate his addiction by making life at 
a nonaddictive level too difficult even for a normal 
person to endure. If we permit him to be treated 
realistically, regard him as a sick man to be 
helped, his lack of self-control to be supplemented 
by judicious and well-timed detention in a proper 
institution, and this to be followed by realistic 
helpful supervision, he has an excellent chance 
for rehabilitation. He can become not a liability, 
but an asset to Society. 


patient. In words he gives an excelient picture of 
the real world, accurately points out cause and 
effect, predicts as well as any man the unfortun- 
ate consequences that follow injudicious or gross- 
ly asocial actions, He can discuss his past mis- 
takes with what appears to be superior insight 
and can outline plans for the future that would 
do credit to one whose profession is to teach and 
direct others or to make the laws of society. 

3. When he speaks of his intentions and his 
goals, when he describes his love for his mother 
or what his wife and children mean to him, he is 
likely to be judged a person of sincerity and of 
substantial emotion. His expressed remorse over 
his misdeeds or folly seems very different from 
what can be assumed for a purpose by the ordin- 
ary charlatan. He often speaks quietly of his 
word of honor and under questioning he looks 
one in the eye with what nearly any observer 
would call a fine, manly candor. 

4. Not rarely the records will show that he 
has won the chancellor’s prize at college for an 
essay on the Renaissance, or graduated from high 
school summa cum laude, or outstripped 20 rival 
salesmen over a period of 6 months, or married 
the most desirable girl in town, or, on a first ven- 
ture into politics, got himself elected to the state 
legislature. Usually he will have succeeded better 
than the average for day, weeks or months and, 
nearly always, even in a decade’s background of 
almost incredible failures and follies, sporadic, 
brief flashes of ability show. 
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5. In a business interview, talking with him 
at a social gathering or during a psychiatric ex- 
amination, one is baffled, finding nothing that is 
ordinarily regarded as constituting a cause or 
a reason for the career of such a person. For the 
actual story of his life, what he does and doesn’t 
do, how he deals with and evaluates his experi- 
ence, how he demonstrates what he says he feels 
and what motivates him; this story presents a 
much greater and more consistent deviation from 
the accepted normal or understandable aims 
(social, personal, and biologic) than is usually 
found in the feeble-minded, the criminal, the 
psychoneurotic, or even in many patients univer- 
sally recognized as psychotic and called legally 
insane. 

6. He has sometimes been arrested more than 
a hundred times. And usually for actions which 
he can see and can explain will bring trouble and 
hardship to himself. Any motive that he can give, 
or that the outsider can imagine, for his mis- 
deeds is trivial or farcically inadequate and, not 
rarely, outside the ordinary range of conscious 
impulses. While on parole for stealing something 
he did not need, he will steal again, often taking 
an object he does not particularly want and un- 
der circumstances that he knows may result in 
his being discovered as the thief. If he escapes 
detection he will repeat his stealing or perhaps 
forge a check or noisily entertain a prostitute in 
the apartment of his respectable and devoted 
aunt who is away on a week’s vacation. He keeps 
on, sometimes taking ingenious precautions to 
avoid the consequences, sometimes making half- 
hearted efforts to this end, but often making none 
at all. While writing eloquent letters to his wife 
protesting her decision to divorce him as tragic, 
and calling on Almighty God to witness the gen- 
uiness of his loyalty and his passion, he marries, 
on successive week-ends, a debutante in one town 
and a prostitute in another. While driving down 
the street in a new Buick presented to him by his 
father in the hope that owning it will remove the 
motive that led him to steal three automobiles in 
the past year, he calmly parks and crosses the 
street to steal a second-hand Ford. After being 
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n- in the court a dozen or more times where juries, 
ite sensing something abnormal, something in the 
er nature of illness in his conduct, and impressed 
id, with his family’s readiness to pay for his dam- 
of ages to others, hesitate to convict him as a compe- 
ic, @ tent and responsible person, he finally breaks a 


Federal law or so outrages the community that 
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serious action must be taken. Pleading insanity, 
his attorney, with no difficulty, presents a rec- 
ord of purposeless folly and of uninviting, self- 
destructive behavior that 10 schizophrenic pa- 
tients in the state hospital for the last 5 years 
could not equal. He is sent to a psychiatric insti- 
tution where a staff of experts promptly declare 
him sane and competent, often adding a final 
touch in the words, “no nervous or mental dis- 
ease.” Within the next 3 years this farce is re- 
enacted several times, at considerable expense 
to society, with perplexity, shame and heart break 
to the psychopath’s family, and in obvious and 
monumental irony of the pretensions of law and 
of psychiatry—but chiefly of psychiatry. 


Quest for Truth and Understanding - 


Psychiatry, one might say, is the youngest 
branch, the newest development, of the ancient 
practice of medicine. As with many new move- 
ments, there has been rapid, spectacular, almost 
volcanic, advance. Psychiatry, however, psy- 
chiatry as real medicine turning to fact and 
science rather than to tradition and ritual, is 
still too young to break with its scarcely medi- 
cal past, its past of devil-possession, of scholas- 
tic and sometimes inanely tedious labors with 
man-made categories, of efforts to reduce bio- 
logic reactions in the infinite complexity of life 
to the dogma of imaginary focal infection. Psy- 
chiatry, though the newest of medicine’s con- 
scious approaches to human problems and perhaps 
at present the most virile, is still more burdened 
by the traditional superstition, dogma, and 
verbalism than are surgery, obstetrics, immun- 
ology and other medical endeavors, which long 
ago had to fight and overcome enthroned and 
sanctified superstition in order to accept truth 
and recognize actuality in efforts to deal not 
merely with words but with human beings and 
their problems. 

The man who once pointed out that dissec- 
tion showed organs of the body to be not as Galen 
a thousand or more years earlier had described 
them, was not only disbelieved but condemned as 
impious. The man who introduced anesthesia to 
relieve woman of the suffering caused by child- 
birth was accused of irreverently attempting to 
thwart God’s will. Psychiatry until only recently 
had nothing in particular to offer towards under- 
standing the meaning or the causal factors of 
psychosis or neurosis. In the day of the alienist, 
psychiatry had even less to offer as treatment. 
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Alienists were little more than custodians of a 
static group of “hopelessly demented” people 
whose symptoms and behavior were regarded as 
meaningless, as having little or nothing in com- 
mon with other human behavior. With nothing 
available that could honestly be called treatment, 
the alienist, if he were lazy, ignored his problem 
or, if he were genuinely ambitious, devoted his 
energy to building up elaborate classifications and 
tabulating descriptive data into verbal systems 
that eventually came to be respected somewhat 
as were the schoolmen’s formulations about in- 
tricate and subtle but non-existent matters. 


Psychopath and Traditional Psychiatry 


Through many decades there have been estab- 
lished, not by psychiatry as it is today, but by 
the alienist who had little knowledge and little 
curiosity about the actual nature of the disorders 
he observed, detailed criteria for determining 
whether a man is to be called sane and respons- 
ible (punishable) or seriously ill and not to be re- 
garded as competent. Many of the important 
points long emphasized by the academic or de- 
scriptive alienists of the past still determine the 
official rules by which a patient is diagnosed as 
psychotic or legally pronounced incompetent. 
Valuable as these traditional rules are in evalu- 
ating the obvious and familiar pictures of person- 
ality disorder, it is scarcely wise to be guided 
by them solely and forever in instances when 
they clash in plain contradiction to the hard and 
all to untheoretical facts of a man’s behavior. 

Many persons experience hallucinations and 
entertain delusions, even over years, and yet are 
not too ill to behave competently, to live without 
causing disaster to themselves or others, and to 
pursue goals on the whole acceptable and under- 
standable to society. Other people, the numerous 
badly disordered psychopaths, lack the hallucin- 
ations, the delusions and the other officially es- 
tablished symptoms by which psychosis is de- 
termined in the more abstract situation of a psy- 
chiatric examination. They demonstrate, never- 
theless, day after day and year after year, in the 
very concrete form of behavior, an incompeten- 
cy that is gross and persistant. It is more diffi- 
cult to understand their disastrous and self-de- 
structive behavior than equally inept behavior by 
a psychotic patient with delusions that God has 
commanded him to carry out irrational acts, or 
equally illegal behavior by an ordinary criminal 
who disregards the rights or the safety of his fel- 
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lows to pursue some comprehensible aim. Because 
we are more puzzled does not however constitute 
sufficient reason to ignore the disorder they con- 
tinue to demonstrate not in words but in deeds, 
nor does this justify us in calling them competent 
and legally sane. 


Implications of Psychopath’s Behavior 


By ignoring what is not important about the 
patient and fixing its eyes solely on the books 
when confronted with the psychopath, psychiatry 
has up to the present evaded its practical respon- 
sibilities with such patients. When the deviations 
of their conduct bring them in conflict with the 
law, psychopaths, brushed aside by traditional 
psychiatry, fall in theory under restraints devised 
for the ordinary criminal. In practice, however, 
these restraints are seldom applied adequately. 
One is forced to wonder if the laymen of the jury, 
unschooled in the verbal criteria of last century's 
alienists, are perhaps more susceptible to the 
facts of the psychopath’s behavior and to their 
implication. At any rate typical cases of this sort 
are seldom kept long in custody but are returned 
time after time to freedom where they are sure 
to continue careers damaging to society, tragic to 
their families and apparently without purpose 
to themselves. 

Relatively few such people commit murder, 
suicide or major felonies of such a nature that they 
are imprisoned for substantial terms. Even when, 
despite the practical evidence of mental disorder 
in their careers, they are sentenced to years in 
prisons, they are often so persuasive, give such 
excellent verbal evidence of penitence and re- 
form and appear so honorable and sincere, that 
they are more likely than others to be pardoned 
or paroled. 

Though only a small proportion of typical psy- 
chopaths carry out crimes that adequately re- 
move them from society, a considerable propor- 
tion of those tragic and distasteful acts that star- 
tle us in the newspaper headlines are contributed 
by persons who, in addition to the nuclear or es- 
sential disorder of the psychopath, have other 
deviated drives more purposive and more p0s- 
itive. The pseudo-lover who disembowels a git! 
he has picked up on the streets, after or without 
having sexual relations with her; the intellectual 
adult who chops a ten-year-old gir] to pieces and 
throws her head in a sewer; the gracious gentle- 
man who, after a momentary argument with ac- 
quaintances among whom he is sitting on the ter- 
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race of the country club, pulls out a revolver and 
kills the man across the table, then, walking a- 
way, shoots two bullets through a lady bystander ; 
these people whose purpose is so incomprehen- 
sible or disagreeable to the average man fre- 
quently show, when their lives are carefully ex- 
amined, conduct over many years quite typical of 
the other and far more numerous psychopaths who 


-never so violently express themselves. 


The more ordinary psychopath, scarcely less 
than the few who without external provocation 
commit atrocious crimes, seems utterly callous 
to the sufferings of others, when one considers 
his deeds as well as his words. The ordinary case, 
perhaps even more regularly than the ones cap- 
able of murder, also seems, on careful considera- 
tion, quite empty and superficial in his real emo- 
tional reactions. The word of honor he gives so 
convincingly, the deathless love for his wife, the 
shame and remorse, the heart-deep longing to 
make amends or his enthusiam for some new ca- 
reer, all of which he speaks of as if in great earn- 
estness, seem to be little more than a game of 
words. Unlike the ordinary rascal, he seems, when 
one continues to study him, unaware of this 
falseness. It is as though a dimension were left 
out of his mode of experiencing life, He lies out- 
rageously and persistently but, though he can 
define a lie, he cannot, it seems, experience what 
another feels about having lied. In protesting his 
devotion or his passion, his resolution or his re- 
gret, he is perhaps less insincere than we are in- 
clined to judge him; for he seems not to have felt 
what these things are in another and therefore 
he cannot know that what he speaks of is not 
the same. 


Behavior Consistent with Hypothesis of 
Serious Personality Disorder 


Psychiatry has not yet been able to prove or 
to demonstrate precisely what is wrong with the 
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psychopath. In matters of this sort objective 
proof is difficult. His actual behavior is entire- 
ly consistent with the hypothesis of a deep and 
serious personality disorder, a disorder that pre- 
vents him from experiencing and evaluating the 
events of life as does the intact human being. 
There are well-recognized psychoses, such as par- 
anoia, in which the pathology is maximal but 
in which reason and other outer functionings are 
not only preserved but often superior. If we as- 
sume that the psychopath has a drastic and gen- 
uine disorder, a disorder constituting psychosis, 
at the core of the personality, such a disorder 
could affect what we often refer to as purpose, 
judgment, the stronger and more sustained feel- 
ings, the meaning that one finds in his experi- 
ence, and affect these without impairing such 
functions as logic and other abilities in their out- 
er and more mechanical aspect. Similar condi- 
tions are well recognized, not only in personal- 
ity deviation but also in the aphasias. Whether 
or not such an hypothesis might lead to better 
understanding of the psychopathology of such peo- 
ple, one can accurately say that they behave as 
if they were cleverly mimicking human life at 
high personal and social levels rather than act- 
ually participating in it and experiencing it mean- 
ingfully. 

The point of first importance, however, is 
that persons showing in their conduct evidence 
of incompetency must be admitted, by medicine 
and by law, to be incompetent to the degree war- 
ranted by the evidence. Once this step were taken, 
efforts could be begun to protect society more ade- 
quately and to treat these patients with all the 
resources devoted to those with other personality 
disorders. 


HAT sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to the human soul. 

The philosopher, the saint, the hero, the wise, and the good, or the 
great, very often lie hid and concealed in a plebian, which ‘a proper education 
might have disinterred and brought to light. 


JOSEPH ADDISON 
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HE problem of psychopathy is almost coeval 
with the problem of crime. Though numer- 
ically psychopaths, as a group in the general pop- 
ulation, are smaller than the normal, the neurotic, 
the psychotic, and the mental defective, they con- 
tribute more to the criminal group and in gen- 
eral to antisocial] behavior than any of the other 
groups. This explains why the literature con- 
tinues to have much material written on psycho- 
paths, though unfortunately there is as yet little 
clarification of the subject. 


One of the greatest stumbling blocks in the 
better understanding of the psychopath as an 
individual or psychopathy as a disease, is that 
we group under this heading altogether too many 
conditions that have little in common with each 
other except certain outward forms of behavior 
which we are pleased to call psychopathic. It 
seems that there is a failure here to appreciate 
the fact that though some reactions may have a 
common point of expression, and therefore super- 
ficially seem to resemble each other, they may be 
as different among themselves and divers as 
conditions. could be, the reason being that they 
have different origins and motivations. 


Psychopathy and Psychoses 


At the present, as concerning psychopathy, 
psychiatrists are divided mainly into two groups, 
with diametrically opposed viewpoints. One, and 
that is the majority, has a most inclusive approach 
and regards psychopathic behavior as being 
not only widespread, but nearly universal 
(Henderson, Kahn, and others). Too, they speak 
more in terms of psychopathic personality. The 
other group has a much more limited conception, 
disregards the term psychopathic personality as 
having no more justification than schizophrenic, 
cyclothymic, or psychoneurotic personality; and 
in contrast, speaks of psychopathy as a disease. 
The first group emphasizes behavior and symp- 
toms; the other group emphasizes psychogenesis 
and motivation. The first group speaks of psycho- 
paths as differing from actual psychoses in that 
they do not exhibit loss of touch with reality, 
mental conflicts, hallucinations, delusions, im- 
paired memory, disorientation, and the like. 


A Yardstick for Measuring Psychopathy 


By BEN KARPMAN, M. D. 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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This would seem to be a diagnosis by elimina- 
tion, not by what the subject has, but by what he 
has not, and yet it is an exceedingly good point 
to make. All too often, however, we find people 
who are definitely psychotic, yet exhibit traits 
of behavior which by common opinion seem so 
clearly to belong to the psychopath. As for in- 
stance, dementia praecox in which such traits as 
poor judgment, irresponsibility, poor occupa- 
tional adjustment, criminal involvements are 
often observed. How then are we to classify 
such cases? Should we call them schizophrenic 
psychopaths? That would be silly! It is better 
to recognize that such psychopathic-like symp- 
toms are not the result or a part of a concomit- 
ant psychopathy but rather that such symptoms 
can equally well flow out of and be an integral 
part of the dementia praecox disease entity. 

Among the symptoms above mentioned, the 
largest emphasis must be given to the term 
“mental conflicts,” and it is upon these mental 
conflicts that the other symptoms such as delu- 
sions, hallucinations, etc., seem to be predicated. 
It is wholly unnecessary here to go into the 
nature and variety of mental conflicts found in 
schizophrenia, manic-depressive, and other psy- 
choses; the psychiatric literature is full of it. 
Suffice it to point out that these conflicts being 
active and dynamic, give rise to and are re- 
sponsible for all of the behavior and symptoms 
found in the psychoses. In the case of dementia 
praecox, for instance, it is out of these conflicts 
too there often comes the poor judgment, irre- 
sponsibility, poor occupational adjustment and 
criminal involvement. It is unnecessary and il- 
logical as well, to consider these traits as psycho- 
pathic or as symptoms of a disease psychopathy. 
There are psychopathic-like traits (psychopath- 
oid) and may be found in any mental disease, 
and as a part of the disease. 

On the other hand, it is characteristic of the 
psychopath as being the opposite of the psycho- 
neurotic or the psychotic (insane), that he does 
not suffer from mental conflicts at all. When he 
wants something he goes at it headlong, brooking 
no opposition, disregarding the difficulties that 
stand in the way and without concern as to what 
problems it may create in others; whereas the 
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psychoneurotic or the psychotic individual, even 
though he indulge in identical behavior, is in con- 
stant conflict because his instincts dictate one 
thing while his conscience is opposed to these 
aims. While the behavior and symptoms of the 
psychotic or psychoneurotic, however anti-social, 
flow out of their conflicts, the behavior of the 
psychopath seems like a natural development of 
his original personality. And unlike the psychotic 
and the psychoneurotic, the psychopath has no 
symptoms: his behavioral reactions are his symp- 
toms. 

It is probably not difficult to recognize gross 
psychopathic behavior, if we ask for no further 
differentiation ; but there are many kinds of sub- 
clinical psychopathic conditions which are not 
easily recognizable as psychopathic. I am sure 
that in the large group of psychopaths, there are 
many cases whose behavior is superficially quite 
psychopathic, yet are basically of psychotic or 
neurotic make-up. 


Psychopathy and Neurosis 


I quite agree with those who believe that 
psychopaths are not neurotic. Unfortunately 
in common with many other psychiatric defini- 
tions, after such statement is made, the authors 
persist in including among psychopaths individ- 
uals who are definitely neurotic, the reason being 
that the conception of neuroses differs so among 
psychiatrists. By far, the greatest number of 
psychiatrists include under neuroses, the more 
strictly definable hysterical conditions, more spec- 
ifically those called conversion hysterias. But they 
fail to regard as neuroses other conditions which 
from a more dynamic point of view are definitely 
neurotic. For instance, nine times out of ten, 
cases of pyromania which come under the obser- 
vation of a psychiatric hospital, would be called 
psychopathic personality ; yet more properly they 
should be called neuroses because the behavior 
reaction, although definitely in conflict with 
society, is not willfully enacted by the individual, 
but is the result of deep-seated conflicts arising 
from psychogenic difficulties of which pyromania 
is only one of the more obvious outward expres- 
sions. If these authors would enlarge their con- 
cept of neuroses to include all cases, however, 
seemingly psychopathic, that are the result of 
unsatisfied psychological states and conflicts, I 
have no doubt that the group of actual psycho- 
paths would become smaller and smaller as indeed 


ly delimited. . 
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The reason given for including kleptomania 
and pyromania into the group of psychopathies is 
because these people have found an outlet by 
attacking the environment. I do not believe this is 
a valid criterion to judge psychopathy by. It is 
true that psychopaths, as a rule, attack the en- 
vironment, but I think it is faulty logic to re- 
verse this statement and consider all who attack 
environment as psychopathic. The paranoid 
praecox, the excited manic, the hostile neurotic, 
the disturbed epileptic or the alcholic who runs 
berserk, and many like them, attack the environ- 
ment. One must go beyond and search for the 
motivations back of the reaction. All these indi- 
viduals attack the environment for widely differ- 
ent reasons. It is about time that we cease making 
psychopathy, criminal and antisocial behavior, 
identical and interchangeable. 

I do not agree with the statement that the 
difference between the neurotic and the psycho- 
path is that the psychopath considers himself 
always right, whereas the neurotic realizes that 
he—not the world—is wrong. This statement is 
only partially true and, as presented, is entirely 
misleading. It is true that many neurotics carry 
within them a strong sense of guilt, sometimes 
expressed in confession and atonement but again 
there are a large number of neurotics in whom 
the sense of guilt has been absorbed by an un- 
usually large hostility component or by presence 
of strong inferiority, which obscure or even neu- 
tralize all guilt reactions. It is therefore incorrect 
to say that only a psychopath considers himself 
right and the world wrong. I have known any 
number of neurotics who became criminally in- 
volved because the hostility component was so 
strong in them as to obscure the presence of any 
scruples, and they considered themselves right 
and the world wrong, yet they were neurotic by 
all accepted standards. And let us not forget that 
the delusional praecox, even though he may be 
guilty of a serious crime, still considers himself 
right and the whole world wrong. 

Not unlike the psychotic, the psychoneurot- 
ics, too, often give expression to mental conflicts 
and other disturbances and thus often show be- 
havior that looks strikingly like that of the psy- 
chopath. The psychoneurotics also may lie, cheat, 
assault, steal, rob, and even kill. But it would be 
a great mistake to call them psychopathic. Again, 
the most important difference to remember is the 
difference in the motivation back of it. Whereas 
all these reactions in the psychoneurotic or psy- 


flow out of conflicts, those of the psychopath, 
though superficially he may actually indulge in 
like behavior, do not flow out of conflicts but 
merely out of his desire to control the environ- 
ment in his own particular way. This is an im- 
portant consideration to bear in mind, for our 
entire method of dealing with the individual of- 
fender should depend upon the causation or 
motivations back of the reaction. We can do all 
sorts of psychotherapy with the psychoneurotic 
and the psychotic, at least there is hope, but in 
our present state of knowledge, the one thing to 
do with a psychopath is not to give him a definite 
sentence but to confine him, not in a prison, but 
in a hospital specially designed to deal with this 
particular type of personality. 


Two Types of Psychopathy 


It is entirely true that psychopaths as a 
group are superficial. They are, so to speak, two- 
dimensional personalities. Dr. George N. Raines 
has correctly observed that what psychopathology 
you see on the surface of a psychopath is all there 
is to it. It is just another way of saying that the 
psychopath has no depth, but this merely comes 
back to my original statement that psychopathic 
behavior is in all probability not the result of any 
deep-seated conditionings and conflicts. 

On the basis of the presence or absence of 
psychogenic, often unconscious, motivations, I 
would postulate that there are indeed two chief 
types of psychopaths: 

A. Where the presence of psychological motiv- 
ation is not difficult to elicit, the psychopathy appears 
then merely as a symptom of some underlying diffi- 
culties which can be traced to their basic motivations. 
When the motivations are uncovered and neutralized, 
the condition has a good chance of being cured as 
many have been cured. This is the symptomatic, 
secondary psychopathy. 

B. On the other hand, there is a type of psy- 
chopath that no matter how hard and how ar f one 
studies his case, it is quite impossible to find any 
specific psychogenesis for his behavior. He is what he 
is and he does what he does by reason of what he al- 
ways was and always did. The reaction is so deeply 
ingrained in him that it seems as if it had been with 
him from birth. This is the primary psychopathy— 
original, essential idiopathic. 

For this reason I should like to use as a 
yardstick for measuring psychopathy, behavior 
vs. motivation. The reason why so much is written 
on psychopathy without us ever coming to any 
definite conclusion, is because we have grouped 


together a large number of people who have 
1. Ben Karpman, “On the Need for Separating Psychopathy into 


Two Distinct Types: The Symptomatic and Idiopathic,” The Journal 
of Criminal Psychopathology, July 1941. 
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only one point in common, this is antisocial be. 
havior, but if we further split this large group 
on the basis of motivation, we get the two dis. 
tinct types mentioned above. In further consida- 
tion, I personally would call pyromania definitely 
neurosis, but since many pyromaniacs are socially 
destructive, they may be called psychopaths but 
then in an entirely secondary or symptomatic 
sense. This is nothing new in psychiatry and 
medicine. We are acquainted with anemia of which 
there are two types: primary or idiopathic and 
secondary or symptomatic; we are acquainted 
with epilepsy which may be essential and second- 
ary, etc., and there is full justification therefore 
for speaking of psychopathy as primary and 
secondary. Science moves from the general to 
the specific, from the diffuse to the concrete.! 

Once we thus separate psychopathy into 
two groups, primary and secondary, the whole 
subject can be handled with greater ease. If, after 
studying a case, it is revealed as being basically 
of the symptomatic or secondary type, then that 
kind of case is obviously hopeful of treatment. 
All we have to do is find the underlying motiva- 
tion. In some cases, the cause may not be so deep, 
though in others it will be so deeply ingrained 
that it might be very difficult to get at it and re- 
quire deep psychotherapeutic study. If, on the 
other hand, after putting forth much effort in that 
direction, we discover that the individual be- 
longs to the primary type of psychopathy, then 
obviously we are just wasting time in treatment, 
for the present at least, and we have to adopt 
other methods. But in studying all such cases, 
one must have a great deal of patience. 

To repeat, failure to appreciate the difference 
between the pure or essential psychopathy as 
compared with and different from the secondary 
or symptomatic type, has resulted in a clinical 
therapeutic impasse. For on the basis of studies 
made, we know that the true, idiopathic type 
of psychopathy is unable (at the present state 
of our knowledge), by reason of his particular 
make-up, to profit in any way by experience. 
Therefore, giving him a limited sentence of 
several years can only mean one thing: that on 
expiration of the sentence, he will be entirely 


untouched by the experience; and will merrily — 


continue on his own way only to run afoul of 
the law again. On the other hand, treating the 
symptomatic type in the same way as the idio- 
pathic type must again result in failure, for 
punishment only aggravates the situation. If 4 
case study of a criminal reveals that though he 
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has indulged in a great deal of criminal activity, 
he is basically moved by some emotional drive 
to commit the crimes in question, then the proper 
treatment for him is not confinement and punish- 
ment, not a limited, specified sentence, but treat- 
ment that will attempt to reach the psychological 
sources of his difficulties. We do not punish a 
typhoid carrier for infecting others, but we do 
quarantine him for his own and others good. Why 
not treat the mentally ill in the same way as we 
treat the physically ill! 

I have had personal experience in dealing 
with prisoners who were deeply psychopathic 
in their behavior, seemingly from any point of 
view one looked at it, yet a careful study of 
their life with a therapeutic aim has actually cur- 
ed these cases.2 Needless to say, though such 
procedure is far from being accepted, it is actually 
by far the most economical we have. For the 
cost of psychotherapeutic treatment is exceed- 
‘ingly small compared with the cost of maintain- 
ing the prisoner in the prison. Limitation of 
space does not permit the presentation of per- 
tinent clinical material of which there is al- 
ready a great deal in the literature. 


Psychopathy and Abnormal Sexuality 


I cannot agree with the view that some psy- 
chopaths are homosexual and sex perverts as if 
the two go together. I think a question is raised 
here that had better not be raised, for again such 
opinion speaks in terms of superficial behavior 
and not motivation. There is absolutely nothing 
in common between psychopaths on the one hand, 
and homosexuals and sexual perverts on the oth- 
er hand. Homosexuals and sexual perverts (para- 
philias) are first of all human beings and as such 
may be variedly organized, which means that 
they also may be psychopathic but I fail to see any 
direct connection between psychopathy, and ho- 
mosexuality and sex perversion. The reason they 
are often put together is because, in common 
with the rest of descriptive psychiatry, homo- 
sexuality here is regarded as an antisocial be- 


2. Eprror’s Note: See Dr. Karpman’s own contributions on the subject: 
“The Aims and Principles of Criminal Psychopathology,” Journal 
of Criminal Psychopathology, Volume I, 1939. 
of Criminal Psychopathology, Volume V, 1945. 
[Seven Psychopaths: A Correlative Non-Statistical Study,” Journal 
‘From the Autobiography of a Bandit: Toward the Psychogenesis 
of So-called Psychopathic Behavior,” The Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, Jan.-Feb. 1946. 
“Dream Life of a Constitutional Psychopath,” The Psychoanalytic 
Review, Jan.-Apr. 1946. 


‘8. “Perversions as Neuroses,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, 
‘Volume ITI, 1941. 


4. “Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime,” Volume II, 
‘Case 8 (Rape), Medical Science Press, 1944. 
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havior ; hence, by the same token, as psychopathic. 
I don’t think this argument will hold water. It is 
more than merely a question of a point of view. 
Antisocial behavior may be due to any number 
of conditions as already stated. The functionally 
and dynamically oriented psychiatrists do not 
regard homosexuality as a form of antisocial 
behavior, but as a highly specific type of neurosis. 
I think it is about time that we have grown big 
enough to realize that people are entitled to their 
own form of sex life and that we must not brand 
as psychopathic people different from us merely 
because they are different. Personal moral judg- 
ments should not enter into scientific discussions. 

Some time ago I put forth a series of argu- 
ments to show that homosexuality and sexual 
perversions (paraphilias) are basically neuroses 
and should be treated as such.? The social pres- 
sure that is being brought upon them often makes 
it necessary for many such persons to adopt meas- 
ures which lead them to antisocial difficulties, 
but that alone is no evidence of psychopathy. 
Homosexuality and paraphilias (perversions) are 
neuroses because on analysis they were found 
to have the psychological structure of neuroses, 
were treated as neuroses and they have been 
cured as such. I am sure I am not the only one 
who has been successful in curing homosexuality 
and perversions. I think any psychiatrist, work- 
ing by methods of dynamic psychotherapy, must 
have to his credit a number of cases of homo- 
sexuality and paraphilias which he cured. I have 
recorded elsewhere‘ the case of an individual 
who was given to raping little girls. This was a 
perversion (pedophilia). The case was diagnosed, 
as one would expect at the hospital conference, as ~ 
psychopathic personality. The analysis revealed 
a clear-cut neurosis. This man has been cured 
and there has been no recurrence for 20 years 
which again speaks against the condition being 
psychopathic. 

Many psychopaths do not make a normal 
sex adjustment, but again it seems that we are 
arguing here pars pro toto. While it is true that 
psychopaths are not normal sexually, I would be 
the last one to be involved in the faulty logic of 
reversing it and saying that all those who fail to 
make a normal sexual adjustment are psycho- 
pathic. The woods are full of neurotics with 
difficult sex life. And is there anyone with a more 
abnormal sex life than the praecox? Too, the 
sex life of a psychoneurotic has a different path- 
ology from that of a psychopath. To put it in 
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other words, psychopaths do not make good sex 
adjustments, but not all who make poor sex adjust- 
ments are necessarily psychopathic. Do we 
have to go back to college logic? 

It is often stated that psychopaths are in- 
capable of sincere love. This is true, but again it 
cannot be said that this by itself is a psycho- 
pathic reaction. I have seen paraphiliacs, trans- 
vestists, exhibitionists, for instance, who are 
wholly incapable of meeting the opposite sex on 
normal terms. They do not know how to kiss, they 
do not know how to love, or caress; guilt and 
neurotic inhibitions keep them from it. So we 
come back to the same statement again that while 
it is true that psychopaths are not fully capable 
of normal love life, not all those who are incapable 
of normal love, are necessarily psychopaths. 

One point, however, must be mentioned with 
reference to the love relations of the psychopaths, 
or for that matter of any interpersonal relations 
between them and the opposite sex. They appear 
to be wholly incapable of developing binding or 
sympathetic emotions. They do not appreciate 
what is done for them and they are not likely to 
return with gratitude what has been done for 
them. In this respect they are the opposite of 
neurotics and stand virtually alone among 
humans. 


Some Cardinal Traits in Psychopathy 


Occupational maladjustment is charged 
against the psychopath. It is true that psycho- 
paths do not as a rule hold a job very well. Stead- 
fastness of purpose is not one of their virtues; 
none the less, it is a great mistake to think every- 
one who cannot stick to a job, as psychopathic. 
Lots of people in this world are occupational 
misfits for any variety of reasons, psychopathy 
being only one of these. 

It has been submitted that psychopaths are 
antisocial, that they will lie, cheat, break prom- 
ises again and again without the slightest com- 
punction. This is entirely true of psychopaths but 
not of them only. They will sometimes tell the 
truth, be honest, keep their promises, if they 
think that by doing so, they may gain a superior 
advantage; but by and large, it is true. However, 
I do not believe the psychopath holds a corner on 
it. Lots of other people will lie, cheat, and break 
promises, and yet are not psychopaths. Neurotics, 
for psychic reasons of their own, because of un- 
requited affection or the presence of a large 
amount of hostility or strong inferiority-super- 
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iority drive, may resort to all these antisocial 
reactions, but in such a case, their lying and 
cheating, etc., are only secondary to and an out- 
growth of some basic neurotic condition. 

The psychopath no doubt is selfish to the 
extreme, but I have also known a large number 
of neurotics who driven by psychological moti- 
vations were extremely selfish and without the 
least concern for the welfare of others. In other 
words, while it is true that psychopaths as a 
group are selfish, not all people who are selfish 
are psychopaths. 

From all of the above it is evident that there 
is virtually no single reaction shown by the 
psychopaths that could not be equally found in 
other group reactions such as neurotic, psychotic, 
feeble-minded, and even the normal people. If 
one wishes to emphasize such traits as extreme 
irresponsibility, selfishness, dishonesty as being 
specifically characteristic of the psychopaths, it 
is obligatory on his part to show in what specific 
way their irresponsibility, selfishness, dishonesty 
differ from the irresponsibility, selfishness, and 
dishonesty of neurotics and normal people. Unless 
one can show that, the statement that psycho- 
paths are possessors of all these traits becomes 
too diffuse and vague without any significant 
meaning. But I don’t believe they can do that, 
for they work only on the surface and deal with 
symptoms and superficialities of behavior. The 
dynamic psychiatrist possesses finer and more 
incisive tools to work with, and is able to get at 
the deeper motivations back of the behavior. And 
that is why he has a different view and a differ- 
ent approach because by his method he gets 
different results which in turn influence his point 
of view. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. With reference to psychopathic behavior, 
there exists at present among psychiatrists, two 
diametrically opposed viewpoints. One may be 
designated as the behavioral or symptomatic ap- 
proach and limits itself to the description of 
conditions as it finds them, but not concerning 
itself with motivations underlying the behavior 
and symptoms. For this reason they speak of and 
include under the term psychopathic, all reactions 
that appear psychopathic, regardless of their 
origin. The other approach views psychopathy 
as a specific mental disease, not to be confused 
with other reactions superficially resembling it; 
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and in each instance makes a determined effort to 
search for the underlying motivations. 

2. The only way to differentiate these many 
symptoms and behavioral reactions that superfic- 
ially resemble each other, is by searching for the 
underlying motivations back of these symptoms 
and behavior. It is submitted that these motiva- 
tions alone can give us a true differential picture 
of the situation. 

a. It can not be claimed as being specific of the 
psychopath that he always regards himself as right 
and the world wrong, for the same situation obtains 


in dementia praecox and other psychoses, and psy- 
choneuroses as well. 


b. Such antisocial reactions as lying, cheating, being 
irresponsible are not limited to psychopathy, but may 
be found in neuroses and psychoses as well with, 
however, a different motivation. The same is true of 
occupational maladjustment. 


c. Psychopaths are known to be extremely selfish. 
However, other cardinal reaction types may show 
like traits though by reason of different motivation. 


d. Psychopaths also are said to be abnormal in their 
sex life, but that holds equally true of many other 
conditions as well. 


e. Contrary to the opinion generally held that 
homosexuality, perversions and other sexual reactions 
of an antisocial character are Len gm it is 
submitted here that they are essentially neuroses, 
for on psychoanalysis they are revealed as having 
a neurotic structure, and furthermore can be cured 
by psychotherapy. They too should also be removed 
from the group of psychopathic reaction: 


3. Itis submitted here that making a diagnosis 
on the basis of superficial behavior and symptoms 
is fallacious since many divers conditions may 
express themselves superficially by like behavior 
and symptoms. Traits, reactions, and symptoms 
found in psychopathic conditions are with equal 
frequency found in other psychic conditions as 
well. Hardly any trait, reaction, and symptom can 
be said to be entirely and uniquely specific for 
psychopathy. Therefore, it is not reasonable to 
put into one group all reactions that look psycho- 
pathic. 

4, One of the striking charateristics of the 
psychopath and one that may be said to be unique- 
ly his, is the absence in him of deep mental con- 
flicts and of the ability to develop binding emo- 
tions. While in cases of neuroses and psychoses 
abnormal symptoms and often psychopathic-like 
behavior frequently results from these conflicts, 
the psychopathic behavior of the psychopath 
appears to originate not in conflicts, but, as it 
were, from the individual’s original personality. 
Pyromania and kleptomania and perhaps other 
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predatory crimes, because of the presence in 
them of undoubted psychic motivations, should 
be removed from that group of psychopathies 
and placed into the group of neuroses. Homo- 
sexuality and perversions also should be removed 
from psychopathies, as they are neuroses. 

5. On the basis of motivations observed in 
various conditions, the following classification 
is submitted: 


a. Symptomatic or secondary psychopathy. These 
are conditions displaying on the surface psycho- 
pathic-like behavior which, however, on study is re- 
vealed as being secondary or symptomatic of deeper 
underlying psychogenic conditions. 


b. Primary, essential, or idiopathic psychopathy. 


In this condition no psychogenetic motivation can 
be elicited. 


6. The differential diagnoses offered above 
are important for they indicate the attack on 
the problem and the line of treatment. If the case 
belongs to symptomatic psychopathy, we have 
to look for underlying causation and treat the 
same. The psychiatric literature records cases 
regarded as being deeply and constitutionally 
psychopathic, having been cured by psycho- 
therapy. If, on the other hand, a case belongs to 
primary psychopathy, the treatment, for the 
present time at least, is indefinite confinement, 
for it is quite certain that these people cannot. 
profit by any lesson and do not have the judgment. 
necessary for normal social relations. 

7. Since many traits presumably character- 
istic of psychopathy may be found in other re- 
actional types as well, the only way to give those 
reactions a specific meaning is by specifically 
differentiating the reactions from other reactions 
closely resembling it. Thus it is not sufficient to say 
that the sex life of the psychopath is abnormal, 
for this is generally true of other reactions too. 
There are all sorts of abnormal sex lives. It is 
obligatory to point out just in what specific way 
is the sex life of the psychopath abnormal and 
different from the abnormal sex life of the prae- 
cox, the neurotic, etc. This is being done by the dy- 
namic psychiatrists, but not by the behavioral, 
descriptive psychiatrists. 

8. It is submitted further that any psychia- 
trist who attempts to speak of psychopathy as 
an abnormal condition, is under obligation to 
submit such motivational behavior as he has been 
able to unearth in the study. 


Helping the Youthful Offender 


RICHARD H. JOHNSON 
United States Probation Officer, Kansas City, Missouri 


HEN we recall that all too often it is the 

juvenile delinquent of today who becomes 
the adult offender of tomorrow, and when we 
consider the vast sums and energies expended 
for the apprehension, incarceration, and rehabil- 
itation of these criminals, together with the myr- 
iad of social problems concomitant with crimi- 
nality, it is readily seen that the relationship of 
the probation officer to the youthful offender is 
one fraught with grave responsibilities. When 
we further recall that commitment of the youth- 
ful offender to a reformatory or correctional 
institution all too often defeats the purpose 
of that commitment—the rehabilitation of the 
offender—our responsibilities become even more 
apparent. I am not suggesting that the probation 
officer alone is responsible for the successful 
treatment of juvenile delinquency, but I do feel 
that no other individual is presented with so great 
an opportunity and so great a challenge to attack 
the problem of youth delinquency. Indeed, it is 
this very opportunity and this challenge which 
render the position of the probation officer so 
replete with the responsibilities I discuss here. 


Friendly Relationship 


First, there is the responsibility for objective 
friendliness. Because the probation officer is 
identified with neither the prosecution nor the 
defense he is best able of all persons concerned to 
view in their perspective and to evaluate the facts 
involved in each and every instance of youth de- 
linquency. Because of his freedom from preju- 
dices and from emotional involvement he is 
friendly and calm and uncritical. Because he re- 
alizes that the youth, no matter what his external 
demeanor may be, is frightened; and because he 
knows that fear is a constricting and distorting 
emotion, he seeks to allay the fright of his client 
and to substitute therefor an objective concern. 
Because of his realization that hostility and ag- 
gression, often unrecognized or poorly defined 
by the youth himself, are attitudes which are 
found in virtually all delinquent youths; and be- 
cause he realizes the acute necessity for a cathar- 
sis of these attitudes, the probation officer is care- 
ful to avoid by word or deed directing these hos- 


tilities toward himself. As evidences of his friend- 
liness he listens to his youthful client attentively, 
unhurriedly, and reassuringly, being careful, 
however, to avoid the making of promises that 
cannot be kept and the raising of hopes that may 
not be fulfilled. He answers questions patiently 
and honestly, and with the knowledge that these 
questions are important to the youth concerned. 
This friendly objectivity persists throughout the 
relationship of the youth and probation officer, 
and even when their relationship has progressed 
to the stage where the probation officer may se- 
verely criticize and disapprove, his admonitions 
are those of an interested and friendly person 
and not those of one in authority demanding un- 
questioning obedience. 


Interpretation of Problems and Needs 


There is also the responsibility for interpre- 
tation. It is not enough for the probation officer 
to be a sympathetic listener. He must take care 
to explain to the youthful client the nature and 
scope of the things that have been happening to 
him: Apprehension, arraignment, detention, the 
presentence investigation, the operations of the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, The youth has 
come into contact with many officials—enforce- 
ment officer, deputy marshal, commissioner—all 
fine men, doing their job, seldom realizing the 
necessity for an explanation of their actions and 
functions to the youth. Thus, without interpre- 
tation the client may feel that the probation of- 
ficer is merely another official asking him ques- 
tions, many of which he already has answered 
at length several times over. With proper inter- 
pretation the functions of the probation officer 
and other officials, including the enforcement of- 
ficer, may be understood by the youthful offender; 
and this understanding may do much to overcome 
the antagonism which youth frequently express 
toward “cops” and other officers of the court. 

The probation officer seeks to interpret the 
youth to his family, school authorities, and the 
community, and also to interpret the family, the 
school, and the community to the youth. 

The experience of interviewing youths who 
confess themselves to be at a loss as to why they 
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acted as they did is a common one. The competent 
probation officer ascertains these reasons, and as 
a therapeutic measure explains these motivations 
to the youth. Moreover, the probation officer not 
infrequently is informed by the parent of the 
youthful delinquent that he or she is wholly un- 
able to understand the child; and while youth do 
not as frequently complain of an inability to un- 
derstand their parents, it is nevertheless true that 
the probation officer often will find an opportunity 
to interpret the child to its parents and the par- 
ents to the child. Mark Twain, you will recall, tells 
us that it was only after a period of 10 years that 
he came to the realization that his father was 
after all a pretty wise man! 

Again, too frequently the probation officer is 
told by a teacher or school executive that Fred or 
Tom or Joe is incorrigible and that they can do 
nothing with him, only to find upon questioning 
that the teacher or principal or superintendent 
really knows little or nothing at all of the youth’s 
problems, his home, his needs, or his aspirations, 

Perhaps it is by helping the youthful client 
to understand himself that we perform the great- 
est service. Adolescence is a difficult time for 
everyone: a period of great activity of the duct- 
less glands whose secretions have a profound and 
often misunderstood effect upon the individual. 
It is a period of partial emancipation from the 
dictates of the parents and teachers, but with an 
appetite and drive for complete independence; a 
period of great physical activity; and, normally, 
a period when the gregarious instinct most per- 
sistently manifests itself. It is a period when the 
inner satisfactions are least developed and when 
the individual feels the greatest need for group 
approval. These things the probation officer inter- 
prets to his youthful client, and assists the client 
in sublimating them into constructive rather than 
destructive channels. 


Helpful Service 


Third, there is the responsibility of the pro- 
bation officer for helpful service to the delin- 
quent youth. This service will include advice and 
counselling, as well as the getting of jobs, the 
development of recreational plans, the obtaining 
of needed medical treatment. In his assistance 
to the youthful offender the probation officer will 
carefully avoid imposing his will and his plans 
upon the youth, and will think and plan with him 
rather than for him. He will be careful to accu- 
rately gauge the level at which the youth can best 
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function, and he will not expect mental or physi- 
cal effort beyond the capacity of the youth’s abil- 
ity to perform. He will not force the youth whose 
interests and abilities are in mechanical things 
to pursue a literary education; and by the same 
token he will lend every encouragement to remain 
in school to the youth who clearly indicates that 
he possesses the ability to profit by a formal or 
professional education. He will recognize the 
acute need for vocational guidance so prevalent 
among youth today, and will equip himself to give 
such guidance. He will do all in his power to 
remedy delinquency causing defects in the youth- 
ful delinquent’s natural or parental home; and 
failing in these efforts he will strive to develop 
a foster or work home in which the youth may 
overcome those habits and attitudes which soci- 
ety deems undesirable, and where he can acquire 
those habits and attitudes to which society gives 
its approval. The probation officer will never rec- 
ommend commitment to an institution as a home 
substitute, and will recommend revocation pro- 
ceedings to the court only as a last resort. 

Every youth frequently feels the need of dis- 
cussing his plans, or his hopes, or his fears, with 
someone whom he knows will understand him and 
who will not laugh at him. Certainly, if the pro- 
bation officer can do no more, he can be a good 
sounding board on which his client can test his 
philosophies, and through which he can give ex- 
pression to his philosophies, his hates, and his 
loves, Realizing the intrinsic values of religion and 
the socializing influences of that force the pro- 
bation officer will as a matter of service seek to 
interest the youth in the church and the church 
in the youth. 


Tolerance and Understanding 


Finally, there is the responsibility for toler- 
ant understanding. The probation officer never 
forgets that the juvenile delinquent is a product 
of the time in which he lives. He understands why 
“jitterbugs” act as they do and why “zoot suit- 
ers” dress as they do, and because of his under- 
standing of the motivations behind these phe- 
nomena he does not condemn them. He realizes 
that with the passage of a few years the “hepcat” 
and the “slick chick” will have passed into the 
limbo of time, giving place to some other mani- 
festation of the inner urge for recognition and 
group approval. He is tolerant of all races and 
creeds and recognizes the peculiar problems and 
motivations of each group, nationality, and sect. 
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He knows that adolescence is a period when phys- 
ical] growth makes heavy demands upon the ener- 
gies of the young people, and he does not wholly 
condemn as “lazy” and “worthless” those youths 
who will not work to their greatest capacity. He 
realizes too that youth is a period of experiment- 
ation, and again, he does not condemn the boy 
who changes jobs too frequently, because he does 
not know what he really wants to do and is seek- 
ing to gain that knowledge. He understands the 
youth who in order to conceal his fears makes a 
great show of toughness or hardness, as he 
knows that most boys would rather take a beating 
than show fear before strangers, or even before 
members of his own family group. He knows too 
that the blasé or seemingly indifferent boy is 
often merely manifesting in another way the 
same desire to conceal his fear. He does not 
sneer or gloat at the obviously frightened youth 
as he knows that all boys, nay all men, are 
frightened when confronted with their misdeeds, 
and when the threat of dire punishment is 
imminent. Above all, in dealing with the 
juvenile delinquent the probation officer con- 
stantly remembers that he is dealing with a boy, 
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and recalling his own youth it is the exceptional] 
probation officer indeed whose own errors of omis- 
sion and commission do not bring themselves to 
mind. The French have a saying: Tout compren- 
dre c’est tout pardonner—to understand all is to 
forgive all. We are not advocating a literal inter- 
pretation of this proverb as it is not our province 
to either condemn or to forgive. We can, however, 
be tolerant and try to understand the motivations 
of our youthful clients. 

In conclusion, I suggest then that the proba- 
tion officer in his relationship with the youthful 
offender entertain and develop attitudes of friend- 
liness, helpfulness, and tolerance, not merely be- 
cause he is at heart a kindly and sympathetic 
person, but because it is his responsibility to his 
client, to his court, to the community, and to 
society for him to do so; and that the acquisition 
and development of these attitudes are not in- 
cidental and becoming adjuncts to his position, 
but real and useable tools with which to accom- 
plish his purpose, that of protecting society and 
assisting tomorrow’s citizens to make the great- 
est possible contribution to society. 


Group Therapy in a Women’s Prison 


By MAURICE FLOCH 
Clinical Psychologist, Detroit House of Correction 


EW people realize what need there is for 

psychotherapy inside a prison. Although only 
a relatively small number of prisoners are ac- 
tually afflicted with mental ailments of the more 
serious variety, a large number do suffer from 
various forms of emotional disorders and relapse 
into recidivism if they remain untreated. In fact, 
experienced prison workers know that certain 
classes of offenders, such as forgers, embezzlers, 
sex offenders, and so-called criminals by passion, 
are quite frequently victims of emotional conflicts 
which they are unable to solve by themselves and 
of which the criminal act becomes the direct out- 
come. While the need for psychotherapy is ad- 
mittedly great, the opportunities for adminis- 
tering it on a large scale, to reach every individ- 
ual in the need of it, are very limited if conceived 
on the individual treatment basis. There are not 
enough psychotherapists to go around, and even 
if some prisons do employ full time psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, or psychiatric social work- 


ers, any one of these professional workers can 
reach, at best, no more than, say, forty or fifty 
cases a week. In a large prison this is a ridicu- 
lously small number. To do a real job in an insti- 
tution of, for example, four or five thousand in- 
mates, there would have to be a staff of at least 
10 to 15 psychotherapists. Obviously legislatures 
would not as yet stand for such expenditures of 
funds required for a truly adequate staff. 

What is the answer to the dilemma? It lies in 
group psychotherapy as proved by the experi- 
ence of army hospitals! during the war. Large 
numbers of soldiers were treated in groups with 
evident success, if one is to accept the statements 
of army psychiatrists. As a matter of fact, group 
psychotherapy, though it lacks the great advan- 
tages of the individual approach, such as the 
intimate, face-to-face relationship between psy- 
chotherapist and patient which results in the 
transference believed indispensable by psycho- 
analysts, is not without some merits of its own. 
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Thus, group psychotherapy permits an individ- 
ual to present his own problem in an impersonal 
way under the guise of a general principle, and 
allows him to express sentiments which many 
individuals afflicted with keen inferiority feelings 
ran not disclose in an individual psychotherapeutic 
situation. Another special feature of group psy- 
chotherapy is the well-known relief that partici- 
pants obtain from learning that many of the 
problems they held to be unique to themselves 
are shared by others as well. In the group psycho- 
therapeutic situation the patients play a role sim- 
ilar to a writer, who, though creating a piece of 
fiction, usually discloses intimate details of his 
own life. 

Finally, in the group psychotherapy situation 
itis possible for the therapist to save a great deal 
of time and effort by simultaneously conveying 
to a relatively large group those principles of 
mental hygiene without which patients can not 
make a successful adjustment. Any psychothera- 
pist knows how much time is being spent in ori- 
entation work when one engages in individual 
treatment. 


Group Therapy Program at the Detroit 
House of Correction 


The group psychotherapy set-up in the 
Women’s Prison of the Detroit House of Correc- 
tion is divided into two classes. The first is a gen- 
eral orientation class in which the prisoners re- 
ceive 10 popular lectures on the development of 
human personality and behavior. The titles of 
the individual lectures are as follows: 

1. The origin and importance of our atti- 
tudes. How early do attitudes begin to develop? 

2. Attitudes due to the emotional rejection of 
children by their parents 

3. Attitudes due to actual or believed inferi- 
orities of various sorts 

4. Attitudes due to broken home 

5. Attitudes due to school and vocational 
failures 

6. Attitudes due to marital failures. What 
causes marital failures? 

7. Alcoholism and drug addiction 

8. The meaning of insanity and its causes 

9. Can habits be changed? Is our tempera- 
ment born with us? 

10. Physical diseases and our emotions. The 
importance of discussing our problems with some- 
one who is able to help us. 

Attendance at group psychotherapy is volun- 
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tary and faithful attendance wins the student a 
certificate. This, in turn, permits her to graduate 
to the next higher group which is designated the 
Psychotherapy Discussion Group. 


The Psychotherapy Discussion Group 


The discussion group is conducted on the self- 
government principle. It is headed by a class 
chairman who is elected out of the group, by se- 
cret ballot. The elections are held monthly and 
incidentally occasion considerable excitement. In 
the discussion group, members are permitted to 
bring up any problem that is of concern to them. 
The freely elected chairman conducts the dis- 
cussions. She presents the questions and calls up- 
on volunteers to make comments. The psycho- 
therapist (in this instance the clinical psycho- 
logist) sits on the side lines and participates in 
the discussion only to the extent that he is asked 
to do so by the membership. It is obvious that in 
view of his prestige and scientific knowledge his 
opinions are frequently solicited. On the other 
hand, the therapist himself offers suggestions at 
any time he finds that the group moves in the 
wrong direction in the discussion of a problem. 
Nevertheless, his role is that of a guide rather 
than of an authoritarian teacher. The topics or 
questions for the discussions are handed in on 
paper at the beginning of each class hour and are 
taken up in the order they were handed in. Each 
question is freely discussed, no matter how 
touchy the subject may be. It may be of interest 
to list some of the questions handed in within a 
period of 3 months: 


1. What makes a girl think that she is in love with 
another girl, like man and wife? 

2. Can a person with a normal brain love another 
person for many years although the other person has 
abused them many times? 

3. Does a woman’s drinking alcohol while carry- 
ing a child affect the child? 

4. If a child is slow in talking and walking and 
if, on the whole, does not seem normal, can it expect 
to outgrow this condition? 

5. Why do women grow a mustache, whiskers or 
a beard? 

6. How can I overcome shyness? I have always 
felt that I was inferior and let people dominate me. 

7. Prison is supposed to be a corrective institu- 
tion. Don’t you think that it has the opposite effect? 
You become hardened and disillusioned. 

8. What does handwriting show about sex? Tal- 
ent? Weak and strong points? 

9. Can hypnosis cure conditions like paralysis 
and blindness? 

10. Please discuss superstitions; its meaning; its 
causes and effects. 

11. How can I sell myself here? 

12. Does emotional instability cause promiscuity ? 

13. Do we remember joy more than sorrow? 
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Interestingly, the most frequent topic for dis- 
cussions is homosexuality. Apparently there are a 
lot of guilt feelings connected with this form of 
behavior and there is a desire to find relief for it. 
Also, many individuals who are successful in re- 
sisting any homosexual approaches might be seek- 
ing support in the group psychotherapy public 
opinion for their resistance. When this topic is 
being discussed, the atmosphere is tense and high- 
ly charged with emotion. There is no question but 
that the group psychotherapeutic situation offers 

much opportunity for emotional catharsis in this 

respect. It might be stated here that the discussion 
group will do its best only when it is consistently 
assured that the discussions are entirely free and 
that there isn’t going to be any retaliation for 
any opinions expressed. Of necessity, one of the 
fundamental conditions is that no personalities or 
individual disciplinary cases be brought up for 
discussion. 


Results of Group Therapy to Date 


Inasmuch as group psychotherapy has not 
been practiced for more than 10 months in the 
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Detroit House of Correction, the writer does not 
believe that definite conclusions can be drawn as 
to its beneficial effects. Nevertheless, a few facts 
stand out already. Specifically, the participants 
have become increasingly aware of the dynamic 
factors affecting human behavior from earliest 
childhood on. One might best illustrate to what 
extent attitudes have been changed in the group 
psychotherapy classes by quoting a naive but re- 
vealing statement made by an inmate when ques- 
tioned about the things she had learned. “We have 
learned how to choose our husbands and how to 
love our babies.” If true, this is unquestionably 
a great accomplishment for any practical attempt 
at education in living. 

Another fact of great significance is that as 
the result of group psychotherapy a great many 
inmates have begun to question, for the first time, 
their own attitudes and philosophies of life and 
ask for individual interviews to discuss them. 
Thus, in their cases, group psychotherapy has 
helped in breaking down barriers which previ- 
ously prevented them from seeking help. 


Crime: Causes and Prevention* 


INTRODUCTION 


Edwin J. Lukas.—I know of no more fasci- 
nating subject than that of crime and criminals. 
In the world of make-believe, children delight in 
them. For adults, crime is served up in a wide 
variety of forms—radio, mystery stories, and 
motion pictures. 

In these forms, crime can be enjoyed fairly 
economically. But in real life, crime and crimi- 
nals are expensive luxuries. The cost of law en- 
forcement is estimated to be 4 billion dollars 
annually. And almost 2 million people each year 
are made the victims of some form of major 
crime. A few weeks ago, J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
asserted that “crime in this country is increasing 
at an alarming rate...” and similar statements 
have been made for the last 50 years. 

It’s about time we began to take crime seri- 
ously. But to deal with crime and criminals in a 
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serious fashion, we must know more about its 
causes and about effective techniques of preven- 
tion, To discuss this question, we have gathered 
four outstanding authorities on the subject. 

To discuss the causes of delinquency and 
crime we are fortunate in having Justine Wise 
Polier, well known as Justice of the Domestic 
Relations Court of the City of New York. To 
discuss techniques of prevention we have Austin 
H. MacCormick, distinguished penologist, former 
Commissioner of Correction of New York City 
and now Director of the Osborne Association. 
To discuss the function of prisons and parole, we 
have Sanford Bates, former Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, and now Commissioner of 
Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey. And 
finally to explore and discuss the mind of the pris- 
on inmate we have Dr. Robert M. Lindner, consult- 
ing psychologist to the Department of Correc- 
tion of Maryland and author of Rebel Without 
A Cause, a book which dips into the mind of the 
prisoner. 
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CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 


Judge Justine W. Polier—Why are some 
children good and some children bad? That ques- 
tion has been perplexing parents, teachers, min- 
isters and just about all grownups for a long, long 
time. Many answers have been given including 
“he’s just mean”; “he seems to have the devil 
inside him”; “he doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween right and wrong”; “he’s cussed”; “he 
seems to be good one moment and terrible the 
next for no good reason” ; “he doesn’t care about 
anyone.” And one could go on and on with the 
explanations people have given for hundreds of 
years—explanations or descriptions that don’t 
explain. 

Today, not only parents and teachers are 
concerned with why Johnny and Susan are bad. 
Scientists and sociologists and society itself have 
begun to spend more time on trying to answer 
that why. One of the reasons for this increased 
interest is that with comparatively few excep- 
tions adult criminals who are dangerous to soci- 
ety and a tragedy both to themselves and those 
who care for them, have been delinquent as 
children, This does not mean that children who 
are delinquent will become criminals. But it does 
mean that grown up men and women who cannot 
live at peace with their neighbors or abide by the 
tules of society usually have been in conflict with 
themselves, their homes, and their community 
as children and adults. 


What causes this conflict, this unrest, this 
delinquency ? There is no simple answer, no single 
cause—of that we are sure. We know more, we 
know that judges who see delinquent children 
daily in their courts as well as scientists and 
social workers who treat them have come to rec- 
ognize that delinquent children generally come 
from the least adequate homes in the most un- 
derprivileged areas of towns and cities. A study 
of over 500 children brought before our Man- 
hattan Children’s Court in 1939 showed that 
over two-thirds of them came from homes depend- 
ent on public assistance or with no regular 
source of income. Three-quarters of these same 
children came from homes broken by death, dis- 
ease, desertion or separation. These children 
had grown up under the double burden of eco- 
nomic and emotional insecurity. That’s a heavy 
burden and many children can’t handle it. Hap- 
pily there are many more who can and do live 
through such difficulties, who form good rela- 
tionships with children and adults, who get sat- 
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isfactions despite these difficulties and grow up 
well. 

If delinquency and crime are to be tackled in 
timely and effective fashion we have to learn 
how to spot the children who are not doing well 
as soon as symptoms occur—and after we’ve 
spotted them, we must have facilities and people 
who can help them. 

Sometimes, perhaps very often we get symp- 
toms and causes mixed up. People speak of dis- 
obedience at home, truancy, running away from 
home, failure at school, choosing poor friends, 
lying as causes. But these aren’t causes—they are 
what children do when they are not getting along 
well at home, at school or in the community. Of 
course, as they do these things they get into 
trouble more deeply. If we go back to what 
started the chain of misconduct, delinquency, 
crime, we’re going to find things that have hurt 
these children as children, made them feel un- 
wanted or failures very early in life. Perhaps 
there was no good reason for their feelings. Per- 
haps it was due to stupidity or cruelty by an 
adult. Whatever the special reasons in each case, 
it’s when the child first shows signs of being 
hurt that he needs help. 

Few if any children grow up in perfect sur- 
roundings or with perfect parents. But the degree 
or extent to which children are deprived of ade- 
quate food, privacy, wholesome recreation, de- 
cent housing, suitable clothes, a home that is 
more than a place to sleep, or children are ex- 
posed to an excessive amount of disease, delin- 
quency, crime becomes of such importance in 
helping to mould the lives of children that they 
must be regarded as causative factors in a very 
real sense. 

What parents and the community give their 
children or what they withhold are in my opin- 
ion the basic factors that determine how a child 
shall develop. 


TECHNIQUES FOR PREVENTION 


Austin H. MacCormick.—There is no simple 
and easy formula for crime prevention. Our 
preventive programs must be as varied as the 
causes of delinquency and crime, as diversified 
as the many forms they take. Crime cannot be 
cured by wringing our hands and deploring the 
fact that we are apparently the most lawless 
nation on earth. We have known that for many 


years, and it is high time we did something ef- 
fective about it. 


_ As I have often said, prevention and control 
must go on at the same time, as they do in public 
health programs. The primary function of law 
enforcement agencies—the police, prosecutors, 
and courts, and of correctional services, proba- 
tion, institutions, and parole—is control, but 
they are at the same time valuable preventive 
services. They prevent the repetition of offenses 
and development of the delinquent and criminal 
pattern that is so hard to change once it is 
firmly established. 

Law enforcement and correctional services 
must be expanded and strengthened. It is only 
common sense to deal effectively with those who 
have already become offenders. Our juvenile 
and youth courts, with their essential probation, 
clinical, and case work services, and our institu- 
tions must especially be strengthened. But the 
first line of defense must always be the type of 
prevention that stops delinquency and crime be- 
fore they get started. 

Some preventive programs are long-range, 
broad in scope, and concerned with general im- 
provement of our social and economic life rather 
than concentration on delinquency. They involve 
slum clearance and housing programs, improve- 
ment of health services and public education, 
expansion of recreational and character-build- 
ing agencies and facilities, and so on. 

Other programs are in somewhat sharper 
focus and work through the home, the church, 
and the school on children and youths as a whole. 
Still others—and the necessity for them is not 
fully realized—focus directly on the individual 
child who is in great need of help, often of the 
most specialized and skilled type. In this category 
are psychiatric clinics, child guidance bureaus, 
and mental hygiene services. Some delinquency 
will disappear under good home and community 
conditions like snow in the sun; some must be 
dug painfully out like deep frozen ground. 

Crime prevention is primarily a community 
responsibility, but it must also be the concern 
of the state. There are many rural areas and 
small towns that lack the resources for preven- 
tive work, even if they knew how to go about it. 

Two outstanding examples of state lead- 
ership in the field of prevention are New York 
and New Jersey. The latter has established in its 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies 
a Division of Community Services for Delin- 
quency Prevention with a citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee and a coordinating committee. I recom- 
mend to those who want a practical guide to 
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prevention a pamphlet which the Division has 
recently published. Its title is a good slogan with 
which to end my talk : “Crime Can Be Prevented.” 


FUNCTIONS OF PRISON AND PAROLE 


Sanford Bates.— We have no right to revenge 
on a criminal; we do have the right to demand 
that we be protected from harm at his hands, 
This idea of protection justifies our inquiry into 
the causes of crime and a whole-hearted com- 
munity-wide effort to prevent crime. For some 
time to come we shall have men who do not re- 
spond to our correctional and reform efforts and 
who, for the safety of the community, need to 
be incarcerated. The community is protected 
from them, of course, to the extent that they are 
in prison, but that protection is temporary and 
short-lived unless we realize that someday they 
are coming out of prison and going to resume 
their places in the community. Only a very small 
proportion of our prison inmates stay in for 
life, and it is a matter of prime importance to 
our communities whether they resume their 
places in the community, more desperate and 
more of a menace than when they went in. 

The difficulty with the old prison system was 
that while men were in the prison they were safe, 
but many times the prison regime was so cruel, 
so degrading and took such a toll upon the char- 
acter and ultimate possibilities for reform of the 
individual that it defeated its own purpose, and 
the “ticket of leave man” or the ex-prisoner was 
one to be feared and watched. 

The newer penology was embarked upon the 
task of reforming through punishment, of at- 
tempting to adjust the prison experience so that 
it will not only be a deprivation of liberty, which 
after all is the greatest penalty that a man can 
suffer, but that it will be an opportunity, even at 
a late period in the criminal career, to make one 
more effort to improve his character and there- 
fore prevent recidivism and protect the public. 
Under this theory prisons can be clean; they can 
be places of industry, honestly administered. We 
can attempt to rid the body of the criminal of 
disease and his mind, of delusions and thus still 
make of his prison term a helpful experience. 

In this effort, it goes without saying that 
habits of industry rather must be cultivated. Men 
must be kept at work and it would be well if the 
work which they do can be made to be of value to 
their communities in part expiation of their 
crime and that they should be paid wages to be 
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turned over to their dependents. After all, it is not 
much in the way of disciplinary punishment to 
permit a man to remain in idleness in prison 
while the innocent members of the community 
pay for the support of his wife and children. 

This is not always easy to accomplish in the 
restricted and abnormal environment of a prison, 
but there are shining examples enough in America 
today to justify our proceeding with the newer 
reformatory methods. The necessary concomi- 
. tants of these methods are the indeterminate 
sentence and parole. Parole is merely a modern 
method of release from prison, the released of- 
fender is under supervision, subject to recall, pro- 
viding for favorable conditions of work and home 
life in the lessons in better living, which some 
of the prisoners may have learned, may be con- 
tinued over into.the difficult period of readjust- 
ment into the community. 

It is no inconsistency, then, to say that wher- 
ever possible men be kept out of prison by some 
other kind of constructive punishment, and to say 
that once the protection of the public makes it 
necessary to commit them, they should either 
be kept there for life as wholly dangerous char- 
acters, or the attempt should be made to turn 
them out safer and better men than when they 
went in. 

This is the justification for the newer brand 
of penal treatment. 


THE MIND OF THE PRISON INMATE 


Dr. Robert M. Lindner.—Despite all our 
pretty speech-making, imprisonment is and al- 
ways will be punishment, at least for the people 
who have to undergo the experience. We can talk 
about deterrence and re-education and rehabili- 
tation, but retribution is what is really accom- 
plished. Moreover, we would all like to think that 
the time an individual spends in confinement is 
used to meditate upon his crime, to regret what 
he has done, and to formulate new and basic 
resolutions about the future. This would be very 
nice for all of us—but it is simply not so. 

Almost everything that happens to a man or 
woman in prison is unreal. From the moment the 
offender is turned over to the guard at the gate 
to the moment he leaves by the same gate, he lives 
as in a dream. Contrary to the belief of most peo- 
Dle, there is no urgency of time nor “feeling” of 
its passage. The prisoner goes through each day 
usually only half-aware of where he is, and the 
only time the mist of unreality dissolves is when 
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crucial happenings such as parole hearings or 
visits occur. From the point of view of the ad- 
ministrators of prisons, this half-life is a good 
thing—for the more unconscious the prisoner is 
of his surroundings and the more he behaves like 
an automaton, the better prisoner he is; that is, 
the less trouble he causes. But, at the same time, 
this dream-like, suspended state is one of the great 


reasons why the effect of imprisonment is so 
slight, why there are so many “repeaters.” It is 
also why those of us who have explored the minds 
of criminals feel that the bright machine-shops, 
the gardens, the schools and other aspects of 
the modern institution’s “program” are but bore- 
dom-relievers and, indeed, have little or no effect 
on the convict himself. 

In addition to inducing this dream-state 
imprisonment encourages people to function on 
lower physical and psychological levels. Most 
prisoners, no matter how intelligent they may be, 
return to a condition resembling infancy, and 
they cannot help but respond like infants to the 
events of each day. Consider the fact that by 
imprisoning an individual we deprive him not 
only of his freedom of movement, but also of all 
those qualities associated with adulthood. We feed 
him, clothe him, care for his needs and tell him 
where to go and what to do. In other words, we 
virtually make of him a child again; and then, 
so inconsistent in our thinking are we, that we 
demand from him the behavior of an adult. And 
more than this, after we “break” him by what is 
called “discipline,” after we pound him into sub- 
mission—psychologically, of course—and ac- 
custom him to being dependent, we release him 
to a demanding world and require that he act 
as a mature adult! 

Many prisoners find it impossible to continue 
endlessly the fiction of their lives behind walls. 
They have to sustain it and to make up for the 
emptiness of the days and the loneliness of the 
nights by indulging in extravagant fantasies 
usually concerned with an improbable future 
and a distorted past. Some cannot maintain the 
fiction and the dream-state falls apart. When 
this happens and dreadful reality is faced, the 
prison inmate becomes flooded with emotions 
and thoughts he sometimes cannot handle. This 
is the time when men and women “blow their 
tops,” and become physically or mentally ill, or 
when they strike out against the environment 
and the people in it with blind rage and hot fury. 
Being in prison means being frustrated. It 
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means being blocked in every aim that life has 
to provide. It means being cut off from every 
normal prospect of realizing every normal desire. 
As one prisoner told me, it means being helpless 
in the absolute sense of the word. Things happen 
to you, you get pushed around by the whims of 
others, you can do nothing about your own cir- 
cumstances. You live in an atmosphere of punish- 
ment, denial, degradation, and rejection. Every- 
thing, from the bars on your cell to the uniform 


ERHAPS the most important milestone in the work of 

the Section was reached on March 21, 1946 when the 
new Rules of Criminal Procedure went into effect. The 
Section instigated and supported the legislation giving 
to the Supreme Court power to make rules governing 
criminal procedure prior to verdict, and it sponsored 
wide discussion of the preliminary draft of the Rules. It 
is, therefore, with a sense of great satisfaction for prac- 
tical accomplishment that we can report that the shackles 
which shrouded federal criminal procedure in ancient 
legal doctrines and discarded customs and usages have 
at last been struck from the federal criminal courts. 

Almost without exception the new Rules have been 
accepted with enthusiasm. Their brevity, simplicity and 
uniformity have pleased laymen and lawyers alike. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate that the rule permitting waiver 
of indictment has been freely and ym sania used. Pris- 
oners charged with felonies have en advantage of 
this rule in substantial numbers. This has reduced con- 
siderably the number of federal prisoners held in jail 
ree Grand Jury action and has expedited the whole 
criminal process. Several federal districts have reported 
that they have been able to abolish entirely the calling of 
one or more terms of the Grand Jury. 

The right to plead guilty in a federal jurisdiction 
other than the one in which the defendant is in custody 
has likewise been invoked in a considerable number of 
cases. All in all, the Rules have 4 speeded 
up justice in federal criminal courts. However, as was 
to be d, a few administrative difficulties have 
arisen and some uncertainties concerning the interpreta- 
tions of the Rules will require settlement. The Section, 
therefore, plans to continue its work dealing with the 
new Rules of Criminal Procedure. It also hopes to assist 
state committees working on state rules of criminal 
procedure. 


International Cooperation 
The Chairman of the Section, Captain James J. 
Robinson, U. S. N. R., who is also Chairman of the Sec- 
tion’s Committee on International Cooperation in Crimi- 
nal Law Administration, is at present in Tokyo as a mem- 
ber of the legal staff and as Naval Liaison Officer, Inter- 
national Prosecution Section, General MacArthur’s Head- 
quarters. Reports from him indicate that he plans to 
undertake a comparative study of international laws 
regarding not only war crimes but other criminal laws 
which may form a basis for prosecution of individuals 
who violate the terms of the United Nations agreement 
or offend against any decision of the World Court. It is 
hoped that this committee can analyze the elements of the 
criminal law of certain nations and make available the 
results of its studies. 
A study is now being made of the proposals concern- 
ing the control of atomic energy, since the atomic bomb 
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of the guards says “no” to you, and inside the 
tensions mount with each denial. If you cannot 
or do not permit yourself to sink into the vast 
emptiness and apathy of the dream, you literally 
overflow bitterness, hate, and vengeance. 


The mind of the convict is a battleground of 
conflicting emotions. He has to choose between 
a dream which will keep him sane and a reality 
which can drive him mad. 


might provide a center around which international crim- 
inal law can be strengthened. Some of the problems which 
arise in connection with the creation of such law include: 
should the definition of the offenses be made by treaty 
between various nations, or by the United Nations Com- 
mittee, or by joint executive agreements, or by some 
other method; by what method should jurisdiction in an 
adequate court be established; should the rules of pro- 
cedure for the trial of offenders be established by the 
court which is given jurisdiction; what additional prob- 
lems arise in connection with the provision of an ade- 


quate enforcement unit? The timeliness of such a study 
is obvious. 


Military and Naval Justice 


When Japan surrendered there were approximately 
50,000 former members of the military and naval service 
in Army, Navy or federal institutions as the result of con- 
victions by military or naval courts. The total number of 
men convicted during the course of the war in military 
and naval courts greatly exceeds this number since the 
figure quoted merely gives the number of men actually 
in prison on VJ day. No accurate figures are available as 
to the total number handled by general courts but it is 
safe to say that it is several times the number on hand 
on VJ day. Altogether it has seemed a problem of such 
importance that the philosophy, procedure and_ policies 
underlying both military and naval courts should be given 
continuing consideration by the Section. At the last meet- 
ing of the Section both the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army and the Judge Advocate General of the Navy pre- 
sented their views and described the policies followed by 
their res ve services. It is common talk even among 
laymen that military and naval courts did not operate 
with satisfaction during the war. Sentencing policies of 
Army courtsmartial particularly came in for considerable 
criticism. A sub-committee of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs recently published a report criticizing 
the system of military justice and advocating further 
investigation. A similar resolution was approved by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and was awaiting final action 
of the Senate when Congress adjourned. A number of 
newspapers and military authorities have asked for re- 
vision of the court-martial system and have demanded 
that these courts be given a greater degree of independence, 
that gery | trained counsel be made available for the 
accused, and that alleged harsh and capricious sentences 
be eliminated. 

The Secretary of War requested the cooperation of 
President Smith in this matter and asked him to nominate 
a special committee to study the problem. This committee, 
with Dean Arthur T. Vanderbilt as chairman, has now 
been appointed by the Secretary of War and is actively 
engaged in studying the problem. 
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The Section’s Committee on Military and Naval 
Justice, of which Mr. Arthur J. Freund of St. Louis is 
chairman, will cooperate with Mr. Vanderbilt’s special 
committee and also continue its own activities in this 
field. It is collecting data to be made available to Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s special committee. Also, it is contemplating 
presenting certain suggested revisions of the policies 
underlying the administration of military and naval 
justice to the Council of the Section for early consideration. 


Revision of Federal Criminal Code 


The committee regrets to report that the enactment of 
the Revised Federal Criminal Code fell just short of con- 
summation in the Senate during the last hours of Con- 

s. The bill had passed the House early in July by unan- 
imous consent but could not be reached on the Senate 
calendar. The bill is the culmination of more than two 
years’ work by the staff of experts under the supervision 
of the Committee on Revision of the Laws. It was drafted 
to meet the need for a comprehensive codification of the 
criminal laws which has been requested by members of 
the bench and the bar for many years. There has been no 
recodification of the Federal statutes since 1909, and the 
Committee on the Revision of the Laws in cooperation 
with the West Publishing Company and the Edward 
Thompson Company finally completed its draft, and after 
study by the various Departments concerned it was a 
proved by = House Judiciary Committee and finally 

e House. 

It is recommended that the Section of Criminal Law 
continue to urge the enactment of the legislation since 
it will be of great value to lawyers practicing in Federal 
courts and, along with the new Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, will greatly aid both the bench and the bar. 

It is important to note that simplification and im- 
provement in existing law has been effected in the pro- 
posed bill through the adoption of an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of crimes and through the use of a clear and 
uniform style. The new bill is noteworthy also because 
of the extent to which verbiage, and ambiguous and 
archaic expressions have been eliminated. The consolida- 
tion of sections also will be a real improvement. 


Sentencing, Probation, Prisons and Parole 


The Section has continued to advocate and urge 
adoption of the Federal Corrections Act and state ap- 
proval of the Youth Correction Authority idea. A re- 
vision of the Federal Corrections Act (H. R. 2445) was 
introduced in the House in March, 1945 by Congressman 
Walter of Pennsylvania, and in the Senate (S. 677) by 
Senator oo of West Virginia. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Walter varies slightly 
from the bill originally sponsored by the Commi 
of Senior Circuit Judges on the Punishment of Crime. 
It will be remembered that the bill as originally intro- 
duced provided that when a judge determines that an 
offender should be sentenced to more than one year, he 
would impose as an original sentence the maximum 
potty neavided by law. Then, within six months dur- 
ing which a board of corrections would have studied 
the case and interviewed the offender, it would recom- 
mend to the judge a definite sentence. The judge might 
either accept the recommendation or he might reject it 
and impose whatever sentence he thought fitting. The 
bill also provided for adoption of the Youth Correction 
idea ppronenen by the American Law Institute. 

The principal opposition to the bill arose because 
of the manner provided originally for the appointment of 
the proposed Board of Corrections. Under Congressman 
Walter’s present draft the members would be appointed 

the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and under 

ator Kilgore’s draft they would be appointed by the 
Attorney General. It is hoped that the differences of 
opinion with respect to the method of appointment and 
tenure of the members of the Board can be composed 
and the bill with all of its promise for improvement 
in the administration of justice can be enacted. 

The only other important opposition to the bill stem- 
med from the fact that a judge was required to defer 
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the imposition of a definite sentence for a period of six 
months, While it is believed that too much emphasis has 
been placed upon this objection, it can be remedied with- 
out seriously endangering its fundamental policy by 
making it possible for the judge to utilize the machinery 
of the bill or not, as he sees fit, in a particular case. 

The Section should consider whether or not the 
Association should reconsider the proposed legislation 
in the light of the hearings and the objections which have 
been raised to it in its present form and submit its recom- 
mendations to the Committee of Senior Circuit Judges 
for revision of the bill. After a program has been agreed 
upon, it is believed the Association should strongly ad- 
vocate adoption of the bill since it has already gone on 
record as favoring the underlying philosophy of the 
bill. No action is presently recommended. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


_ In practically all plans, programs and statutes relat- 
ing to correctional work and crime control, the most 
notable element has been the emphasis on youth. Public 
pressure for the prevention of juvenile delinquency has 
made itself felt in several concrete ways. The whole youth 
problem is highlighted by statistics showing that the a 
of persons arrested and imprisoned has decreased sharply 
in the last few rh hg op The war years brought an increase 
of approximately 51% in the number of juvenile delin- 
quency cases disposed of by 82 courts serving the larger 
cities. The number of cases rose from approximately 
65,000 in 1940 to over 100,000 last year. The bench and 
the bar have been troubled by this rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency and the effect it is bound to have on tradi- 
tional methods of law enforcement and legal philosophies. 
A conference to consider the ramifications of this problem 
has been called for October 21-23 by the Attorney General 
of the United States, Mr. Tom C. Clark. The Section is 
cooperating in development of the program for the con- 
ference and assisting with the preparation of reports 
and apecitic recommendations which it is hoped will grow 
out of the conference, 

The problems faced by state and federal prison sys- 
tems have been aggravated in recent months by a con- 
siderable growth in prison population. During the war 
years the number of prisoners decreased strikingly. There 
are evidences that the post-war era will witness an 
equally striking rise in prison population. There are in- 
deed disturbing evidences of those elements which might 
be precipitated into a genuine crime wave, particularly in 
the larger metropolitan areas. All of this indicates the 
need for modernization of the plant and program of in- 
stitutional systems if the public is to be adequately pro- 
tected. The bench and the bar are urged to take a greater 
interest in these problems and assist in a what 
in some instances are medieval institutio: systems. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion the officers of the Section wish to urge 
that the members of the Association take a ter in- 
terest in problems of criminal law. We believe that there 
is hardly a more important phase of the work of the 
legal profession in the minds of the public than that 
dealing with the criminal law. We feel that there are many 
aspects of criminal law which need revision and modern- 
ization if the courts are to serve the public in the way it 
has a right to expect. The lawyers, we believe, should take 
the lead in these matters. 

We urge that the Association assist on a national 
level in suggesting methods of coping with anticipated 
crime waves, reducing juvenile delinquency, raising stand- 
ards of law enforcement and correctional methods, and 
fostering the broadening of the curricula of law schools 
to include greater emphasis on liberalizing the teaching 


of criminal law. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES V. BENNETT, 
August 2, 1946 Secretary 
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Eprror’s Note: “Let’s Talk Shop” is devoted en- 
tirely to expressions from Federal probation officers. 
Pro and con comments about views appearing in the 
magazine, on-the-job experiences of general interest 
which probation officers desire to share with others in 
the field, and suggestions on how to improve the meth- 
ods and techniques of probation, parole, and other 
correctional procedures are invited. 


The Winner! 


A. Nelson Beare, recently appointed proba- 
tion officer for the Western District of Tennessee 
(Memphis) submitted the title Let’s Talk Shop 
which was selected by the Editorial Committee 
for FEDERAL PROBATION’S new department for 
Federal probation officers. 

Runners-up in the title contest were Ernest 
J. Meili, chief probation officer for the District 
of Minnesota, who suggested Among Ourselves, 
and Charles E. Roberts, chief probation officer 
at Macon, Ga., who proposed the title Share the 
Profits. Honorable mention was given to Field 
Experience Exchange, Here’s What I Think, 
Partnership Pointers, and From Me to You. 

Other interesting suggestions were IUumina- 
tion Column, Chatterbox, and Suggestive Expres- 
sion for Remodeling Human Clay. What appar- 
ently charaterizes an inquiring and searching 
mind is reflected in the title suggestion What Do 
You Know, Joe? 


An Experience with Alcoholics Anonymous 


Several years ago a young man came before 
our court charged with violation of the Dyer Act. 
He had no prior record and came from a good 
home in our city. Our investigation revealed 
that he periodically indulged in excessive drink. 
It was during one of these sprees that he commit- 
ted the offense for which he was brought to court. 
He vowed that he would cease his drinking. He 
said he was anxious to prove to himself and his 
friends that he could buckle down to hard work 
and make a man of himself. The judge placed 
him on probation for 5 years. 

For a time he kept his pledge but finally 
reverted to his old habit. During his binges he 
generally wrote checks on his father’s bank ac- 
count. I stopped at his house one morning and 
was told by the housekeeper that he had been 
out all night and was still in bed. His parents 


1. Name changed to protect identity of the probationer. 
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were away from home on vacation. I did not 
attempt to talk with him in his condition. 

After my return to the office, I called the 

father’s bank and asked them to be on the lookout 
for checks written on his account, stating that 
the father was out of town, and that any checks 
which appeared in all likelihood would be for. 
geries. Before the end of the day the bank re- 
ported three forged checks had appeared. 

The following day I summoned the pro- 

bationer to my office to give an account of the 
episode. With him came a representative of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. In their presence I dic- 
tated the following report to the court: 

You will recall that John Smith! was before 
our court on November 1, 1940, and at that time 
you imposed a suspended sentence and placed him 
on probation for five years under the usual condi- 
tions of probation. 

I have done the best I could with Mr. Smith 
in attempting to assist him to obtain employment 
and to keep out of trouble, but it seems that my 
efforts have been in vain. He has the habit of becoming 
intoxicated for periods of two or three days. During 
these periods he is in the habit of forging checks. 
He has done this several times since he has been 
on probation. The last violation was from Monday 
to Thursday, July 14 to July 17, 1941, during which 
time he forged three checks amounting to forty dol- 
lars. The previous time was June 4, 1941, at which 
time he forged two checks. 

At the time this young man was placed on pro- 
bation, I was of the opinion that he would reform, 
but I have completely changed my opinion. I do not 
think there is any chance for his reformation while 
on probation. Therefore, it becomes necessary for me 
to advise you that I would recommend that a bench 
warrant be issued, so that he may be apprehended by 
the United States Marshal and brought before this 
court for a hearing in regard to violation of probation. 


After the dictation was completed, the rep- 
resentative of Alcoholics Anonymous appealed on 
behalf of the probationer for one more chance. 
He said he would like to have an opportunity to 
assist him in overcoming his shortcomings. I re- 
plied that I had lost confidence in the probation- 
er’s good intentions, as he repeatedly had made 
promises before. However, since Alcoholics 
Anonymous was interested in him I agreed to 
give him another chance and withheld reporting 
his drinking activities. 

Our probationer had been only a half-hearted 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous and it took 
this jar to bring him to the place where he was 
willing to be helped by the orgainzation. From 
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this time on he entered wholeheartedly into 
fellowship with Alcoholics Anonymous—a fellow- 
ship which spelled the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

A few months later he married a girl of good 
character who, too, served as a stabilizing in- 
fluence. Several months following their marriage 
we reported to the court that the probationer 
had made a remarkable adjustment, had married, 
and his wife was expecting a child. Upon our rec- 
ommendation, his probation was terminated at 
the end of 2 years—3 years less than the origi- 
nal period of probation ordered by the court. 

He has been living a law-abiding life and 
has been faithful in attending meetings and 
carrying on the work of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
We have used his services by inviting him to 
come to our office several times to explain the 
work of Alcoholics Anonymous to probationers 
and parolees in need of its services. 

We earnestly recommend that all probation 
officers seek the facilities of their local Alcoholics 
Anonymous chapters to help those probationers 
and parolees who are afflicted with alcoholism. 

Toledo, Ohio JESSE T. SELL 


Probation Officer’s Role? 


Calvin H. Meador, chief probation officer 
of the Southern District of California, recently 
received a letter from one of his probationers who 
addressed the envelope: “Confession Officer, 
Post Office Building, Los Angeles, California.” 

Randolph E, Wise, chief of the Philadelphia 
office, is the recipient of a letter from a parolee 
addressed to the Payroll Officer! 

EpiTor’s NOTE: When Walter K. Urich 
was chief at the Chicago office he frequently 
received letters and ’phone calls directed to the 
Prohibition Officer! 


There’s Something About a Soldier! 


The song, “There is Something About a 
Soldier,’ may have inspired the dress of a pro- 
bationer who recently reported to Richard K. 
Godwin, chief probation officer at Hartford, Conn. 
Wrote Godwin: “The other day in Hartford a 
conscientious objector reported wearing Army 
clothing donated by his brother and seemed to 


very much enjoy the snappiness of the military 
clothing.” 


*From remarks presented before In-Service Training Institute at 


University of Wisconsin, August 19-23, 1946, conducted by the Federal 
Probation System. 
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Achieving Professional Recognition* 

Although comparatively young in years, 
the Federal Probation System, through steady 
advancement, has achieved a position of im- 
portance in the field of corrections. Any success 
achieved to date is due largely, I believe, to the 
zealous adherence to high standards of personnel 
selection and it is hoped there will be no deviation 
from this policy. However, our service cannot 
improve nor retain its present position through 
application of this principle alone, for while there 
will be additions and replacements, they probably 
will be in a decreasing ratio as time progresses. 
Furthermore, these new appointees can hardly 
be counted on to assume the responsibility of 
raising the quality of service for the entire 
system. Of signal importance, therefore, is the 
further personal development of our present 
personnel who in general possess adequate back- 
grounds and have the benefit of much practical 
experience. The Administrative Office has rec- 
ognized this need and is promoting in-service 
training institutes as one means of accomplish- 
ing this goal. Although these institutes are prov- 
ing to be exceedingly helpful, they are not the 
entire solution to our problem. 


Need For Self Improvement 


It is my belief that if our service is to 
achieve the professional recognition which we 
covet it is encumbent upon each officer to as- 
sume the initiative in fulfilling a course of action 
calling for his own self improvement. Each 
person should carefully evaluate his own situa- 
tion, determine his merits and weaknesses, and 
take immediate steps to overcome them. His 
program of self-improvement might call for ad- 
ditional formal education, a course of home read- 
ing, better knowledge of community resourses, 
participation in agency meetings, and last, but 
by no means least, overcoming any personality 
deficiencies he might have. 

In addition to equipping himself to better 
meet the demands of the position, each officer 
should resolve to render his utmost in diligence 
and devotion to the tasks assigned. In other 
words, we must become more career-minded and 
not accept our present work as a temporary job 
to be retained until something more remunerative 
develops; nor should we rest on past laurels. We 
were selected, not as a reward for past achieve- 
ment, but because it was believed that we would 
be able to give the best in service. 
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Maintenance of Professional Ethics 


We, of course, must maintain the highest 
ethics in dealing with our clients, officials, agen- 
cies, and the general public. We should be frank 
and reliable at all times. Many of us seem to have 
forgotten the application in our daily work of the 
so-called homely virtues of humility, tolerance, 
patience, courtesy, punctuality, sympathy, per- 
severance, and honesty. We must not accept 
gifts nor favors from those individuals entrusted 
to us for supervision. Bribers first extend small 
favors or gifts to officials and then follow with 
articles of more consequence. After the accept- 
ance of a gift the officer no longer is able to 
exercise independent judgment according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, and his usefulness 
as an impartial public official has ceased. Our 
personal lives should be beyond reproach, for if 
we deviate from the accepted moral codes, this 
will bring disrepute upon our System as quickly 
as a dishonest act committed in the performance 
of our duties. 


Interoffice Relationships 


In recent years the volume of work ex- 
changed between units of our System has shown 


a decided increase with the result that each offi- 
cer has found himself more dependent on other 
officers for assistance. In order to clarify inter- 
office procedure and to provide for greater uni- 
formity in these matters the Administrative 
Office issued Bulletin 148 for our guidance and 
I refer you to it for detailed study. 

In general, it appears that most of us endeav- 
or to supply other units with the same quality of 
work which we give to our own court. However, 
there are occasions when dissatisfactions do arise. 
They usually can be traced to neglect on the part 
of the officer requesting service to state clearly 
the information he desires; or it may be due to 
his failure to appreciate or consider the other 
officer’s situation in its entirety. 

Our relations with one another could be im- 
proved and much dissatisfaction avoided if we 
would adhere to the following practices: 

Correspondence.—This is one of the more 
vexing problems of interoffice relations. Too 
often correspondence remains unanswered while 
the receiving officer attends to his own investiga- 
tive and supervisory duties. This tends to hamper 
the writer, for he is unable to foretell when a 
reply will be forthcoming or what course of ac- 
tion will be indicated. This situation could be 
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alleviated if each officer would promptly acknowl- 
edge receipt of all communications. 

Letters should be addressed to the chief 
probation officer of the District if one has been 
designated to serve in this capacity and should 
include a copy and an original. This procedure 
permits duplicate filing, a practice now followed 
in most of our offices. 


To insure the supply of facts and opinions 
from other units we should not violate their trust 
by displaying official correspondence to inter- 
ested parties. Recently, I was informed by a client 
that he had been shown a letter written by me 
to another officer in which I had recommend- 
ed against his discharge from probation. Such 
a practice is embarrassing to say the least and may 
be decidedly harmful inasmuch as other officers 
will hesitate to impart opinions and recommen- 
dations for fear of their disclosure to clients, their 
relatives or attorneys. Therefore, let us keep offi- 
cial correspondence confidential at all times. 


Telegrams.—This -form of communication 
should be employed only on occasions of emer- 
gency. The recipient should give it priority at- 
tention and should favor the sender with an im- 
mediate reply, by wire if urgent. 

Investigations.—The requesting unit should 
supply all available information concerning the 
offense and the offender, enclosing Form No. 1 
or a comparable work sheet in typewritten form. 
He further should state any specific information 
wanted and mention the date the report is 
wanted. He should be as considerate as possible 
in designating the date the report is desired, in- 
asmuch as the other officer undoubtedly has 
work of his own to perform. Following disposi- 
tion by the Court, the requesting unit should 
notify the other officer of the action taken. Cau- 
tion should be employed in requesting investiga- 
tions requiring travel to remote corners of the 
District during winter months when weather 
conditions are extremely unfavorable. 


Following receipt of any request for an in- 
vestigation, the investigation unit should ac- 
knowledge it immediately, giving the date the 
report may be expected. If the investigation is 
to be used by another court, the report should 
be submitted in standardized form including the 
original and four copies along with a letter of 
transmittal. 

Transfer of Supervision.— In effecting 4 
transfer, the unit of origin should supply to the 
other officer, who is being asked to receive 
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the case, complete information, including a state- 
ment of the offense, a copy of the presentence 
report if available, and such institutional records 
as are contained in the file. In addition, a state- 
ment of the progress and problems encountered 
by the officer who had supervision, the enumera- 
tion of special conditions of probation, and the 
reasons for requesting transfer should be cited. 
The receiving unit should immediately acknowl- 
edge receipt of the case and indicate on the 
monthly report the date the transfer will be 
reported. It is expected that the receiving unit 
will devote the same attention to the supervision 
of the client as they give to cases arising out of 
their own court. 


Leave from District—Temporary leave 
should not be granted indiscriminately but only 
where a need exists; if practicable, a verifica- 
tion of the need should be requested of the other 
office before granting the leave. If the leave is to 
be for an extended period the other office should 
be notified, as it later may be advisable to trans- 
fer the case for supervision. 


Violators.—In case of violations with respect 
to clients who were placed on probation from 
another District, a complete report should be 
submitted to the unit of origin, giving full data 
concerning the alleged violation, the probationer’s 
explanation, his response to supervision, and 
your recommendations as to the issuance of a 
warrant. Following receipt of this information, 
the unit of origin should advise the supervising 
unit of the course of action that is being taken. 
If a warrant is issued, the case should be transfer- 
red back to the unit of origin. In each case the 
date the transfer is to be reported should be given. 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that if 
our System is to achieve professional recogni- 
tion, and the respect and trust that accompanies 
such recognition, it behooves each one of us to 
resolve to increase our knowledge and to apply 
more fervently those talents which we possess. 
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In our relationships with one another, we should 
strive to achieve a better understanding of the 
problems peculiar to each unit and at the same 
time not overlook the application of the Golden 
Rule. By so doing, we will not only strengthen 
ourselves as individual officers but will assist the 
Federal Probation System in achieving a strong, 
coherent force in its treatment of offenders. 
Detroit, Mich. RICHARD F. DOYLE 


Probation Failure! 


Dr. J. D. Reichard, one of the contributors 
to this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, relates an 
interesting experience, during November, at 
the racetrack at Bowie, Md. An entry in the 
first race was a colt named “Probation”; his dam 
was “On Parole.” Having extensive acquaint- 
ance with probationers, parolees, and probation 
officers, and also having spent some time in the 


‘Bluegrass section of Kentucky, Dr. Reichard 


considered the colt a good “hunch bet.” How- 
ever, “Probation” turned out to be delinquent 
by reason of his failure to report (at the finish 
line). 

Dr. Reichard believes that’ the colt’s sire 
must have been “Violator.” 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Begining with the January-March issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION, Ernest J. Meili, chief 
probation officer for the District of Minne- 
sota, will edit Let’s Talk Shop. Mr. Meili en- 
tered the United States Probation Service in 
1930 and is well acquainted with the interests, 
problems, and needs of Federal probation 
officers . 


Contributions to Let’s Talk Shop should be 
mailed to Mr. Meili at the Federal Courts 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn., or to the edi- 
tors of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


ANKIND never loses any good thing, physical, intellectual, or moral, 

till it finds a better, and then the loss is a gain. No steps backward, 
is the rule of human history. What is gained by one man is invested in all 
men, and is a permanent investment for all time. 


—THEODORE PARKER 


LETTERS TO 


EpiTor’s Note: The following observations are ex- 
cerpts from a letter received from Mr. Henry Frost, 
former counselor at law in Vienna, who recently visited 
the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. While 
engaged in the practice of law in Vienna, Mr. Frost de- 
voted considerable time to the study of criminal law and 


penology. Through the Austrian Ministry of Justice he . 


was granted permission to visit many European prisons. 
To THE Epiror: 

At the time of my visit in September 1946 
there were about 2,500 prisoners in confinement 
at the Atlanta Penitentiary. The penitentiary is 
an example of a modern prison. Equipped with 
modern devices necessary for the readjustment 
of prisoners, it is the best prison I ever visited 
in the United States or abroad. Its cleanliness and 
discipline, its tools and machinery, attest to the 
efficiency of the administration of this prison. 
Even the toughest “professionals” and long-term- 
ers must undergo an introductory test (classi- 
fication) for 30 days consisting of a scientific 
inquiry into the physical, mental, and emotional 
qualities of each newcomer so that appropriate 
therapy designed to supply what was lacking at 
the time of the commission of the crime, may be 
applied. 

Uniforms of the olden days have long been 
discarded. The prisoners are simply dressed like 
employees of a shop or factory. They wear white 
or blue shirts and plain trousers. Many had just 
come from the library with books in hand, pre- 
paring for educational courses; others were 
coming from or going to the dining room or 
other activities. The prisoners seem willing to 
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comply with the prison regulations and behaved 
like well-disciplined people. The picture is the 
same in the shops, the schools, the cotton mill, 
and on the recreation and athletic fields. 


The cells are clean, newspapers are on the 
tables in the cells, radio receivers hang above the 
beds, and tobacco bags are on the shelves, In 
European prisons, tobacco is smuggled in and 
sold or exchanged on the “black market.” Clean- 
liness seems to be the first requirement. The 
air is clean. It is not an exaggeration to state 
that the health conditions are good. 

Despite the humane treatment of the pris- 
oners, I could not easily rid myself of the thought 
that behind all this order and discipline human 
tragedies were hiding. Crime is still a puzzle and 
we continue to seek solutions to the main causes 
of crime. Some may be pessimistic about crime, 
but we have a duty to do our best to combat crime, 
to reduce recidivism to a minimum, and to create 
social and economic conditions in which crime 
cannot thrive. 


Prisons are mirrors of the moral standard 
of a Nation. They reflect errors and frailties of 
human judgment. America is like a mother who 
forgives her sons even though they are wrong- 
doers. America gives even a bad citizen a chance 
to rehabilitate himself. She builds schools in pris- 
ons, she preserves the inalienable rights of the 
people—even those convicted of crimes. 


New York City HENRY FROST 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions 
and problems which concern procedures in probation 
and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, 
Mr. Gottshall will give his personal counsel. Questions 
to be answered and interpreted will be selected on the 
basis of their general interest to readers of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 


(1) Must probation always follow a suspended sen- 
tence? May the court suspend the sentence to confinement 
and enter an order of payment of fine or restitution in- 
stead of probation? 


Judicial decisions probing the question of suspension 
of sentence contain no material dissent from the pro 
sition that the action of a court in suspending either 
imposition or execution of sentence without also placing 


the defendant on probation is void and goes for naught. 
The acquaintance of readers with the principal decisions 
enunciating that rule is assumed. 

If the court suspends execution of the sentence of 
imprisonment and in addition directs payment of a fine or 
orders restitution it is nevertheless bound to also place 
the defendant upon probation. The language of Section 1 
of the Probation Act admits no other conclusion, to wit, 
“While on probation the defendant may be required to 
pay in one or several sums a fine imposed at the time of 

ing placed on probation and may also be required to 
make restitution***.” That the grant of probation must 
accompany such a judgment seems quite clear for other- 
wise there would be no bar to the government immediate- 
ly proceeding to collection of the fine in its entirety. 
Payment thereof at periodic intervals could have sanc- 
tion only under conditions granted by probation. And as 
for an order of restitution the Probation Act alone au- 
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thorizes such a judicial act. It follows that an order of 
restitution without probation lacks force and authority. 

If the second question above calls for an answer to the 
proposition whether a fine to be paid in installments or 
an order of restitution may be used as a substitute for 
probation where the sentence of imprisonment has been 
suspended, the answer flows from reasons already given 
and is “No.” 


(2) May a hearing to revoke probation be transferred 
from the district where a warrant against the proba- 
tion violator was issued to the district in which he was 
arrested under the warrant? 


Apart from any other consideration the Probation Act 
itself contains language justifying the inference that 
an alleged probation violator will be returned to the 
district which issued the warrant. Under Section 2 it is 
provided that either the probation officer or the marshal 
in the district of arrest may return him to the district 
where probation was granted. : 

Neither statute nor judicial pronouncement authorizes 
such transfer. Until they do the law sanctions hearings 
only by the court where probation originates. Since the 
New Rules of Criminal Procedure became effective 
(March 21, 1946) it has been suggested that Rule 20 
might be invoked to effect such transfer. The Criminal 
Division, however, has taken the position that Rule 20 
authorizes transfer of a case from the district where a 
charge (indictment or information) is pending to the 
district where the arrest is made only for the purpose 
of prosecution thereunder. Obviously, a probation viola- 
tion is not included in this category. There are persuasive 
reasons why an alleged probation violator is to have 
hearing in the district where probation was granted. The 
court which awarded probation is best equipped, by 
reason of its earlier contact with the probationer, to 
gauge the latter’s true character and to weigh impartially 
the seriousness of the violation and the punishment merit- 
ed. On the whole, too, the probationer should find himself 
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thus more advantageously placed than in standing before 
a court in which the proceeding would be virtually de novo 
and where the same interest in him as an individual 
might not prevail. 


(3) May probation granted by one judge be revoked 
by any other judge sitting in the same court? 

The answer is in the affirmative. The Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals so held in Sweet v. Sanford. 115 F. (2d) 
213. Of course, such practice should be avoided in the 
absence of good reason. That any judge for the district 
court which granted probation must have power to revoke 
it is readily demonstrable. Were it otherwise, then a re- 
vocation hearing might be unduly delayed through pro- 
longed illness of the particular judge who granted proba- 
tion—or even cancelled in the event of the judge’s death. 
Such a failure of justice is not contemplated. Probation 
is sometimes granted by a judge from another district, 
sitting by designation for a specified short period. If 
probation is violated the revocation hearing obviously 
comes on before a judge other than the one who granted 
probation because the latter would long since have re- 
turned to his own district. 


(4) In imposing judgment in a juvenile delinquency 
proceeding, where the statute violated makes both im- 
prisonment and fine mandatory (e.g. some liquor statutes), 
must the court impose a fine in addition to ordering 
commitment to custody? 

The answer is “No.” The reasons are twofold. First, the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act contains no provision for im- 
position of a fine and it has been our constant position 
that a court is without authority to assess a fine against 
a juvenile delinquent under any circumstances. Second, 
a judgment imposing imprisonment alone, where both 
imprisonment and fine are mandatory, is a valid judg- 
ment and will not be disturbed merely. for the purpose 
of adding a fine. See Bartholomew v. United States, 177 
Fed. 902, and Nancy v. United States, 16 F. (2d) 872. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Anniversary Conference 1921—1946,” by Marjorie 
Bell (June 1946). This excellent summary constitutes a 
refresher course in reviewing probation and parole pro- 
gress. The evident eagerness to learn the fundamental 
causes of human misconduct is reflected in the return of 
earlier concepts dressed up in new labels. “Sex delin- 
quents” become “girls in trouble” who are just like other 
girls except for the need of love and security, an analysis 
reminiscent of W. I. Thomas’ “Four Wishes.” “Public 
Relations” is the new terminology for publicity.” 


We are told that racial antagonism, family dissen- 
sion are factors in delinquency, a delinquency which is 
impossible of measurement by current juvenile court 
statistics. It is discovered that “in most juvenile deten- 
tion homes the very conditions were found which are 
Pointed out by the community as causes of delinquen- 
ty....” We are told that changing fashions in delin- 
quency prevention follow changing theories of delin- 
quency causation, that out-molded methods of human 
telations must be removed for “if we would prevent 
‘time we must first prevent criminals.” 


The Chicago Area Project, presentence investigation, 
supervision of probationers and parolees, the veteran 
offender, and public relations are other special topics 
Teviewed and worthy of study. 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Civil Service and/or Unions,” (May-June, 1946). This 
is a symposium containing a discussion by several in- 
dividuals of the right of government employees—at all 
levels—to organize and work for their improvement. The 
contributors include a prison administrator, a sociology 
professor, an anonymous correctional employee, repre- 
sentatives of the different national government employee 
unions, and others. Naturally, the union representatives 
present their side very strongly and point out all the ad- 
vantages their organizations have brought to govern- 
ment workers so far. Apparently all those who presented 
their views were of the opinion that it is perfectly pos- 
sible for the administrators of Federal, state and munici- 
pal agencies to work in harmony with union organiza- 
tions of employees. It seems to be generally understood 
that civil service has made much progress in providing 
tenure for workers but not so much has been done for them 
in the way of promotions, advancements, equalizing of 
working hours, salary increases, etc. 


Although the right of government workers to organ- 
ize was conceded, the writers were also of the opinion 
the strike threat is not a suitable weapon to use in ad- 
vancing their cause. Different methods and approaches 
are necessary. Apparently to gain their objectives, work- 
ers must organize pressure upon the legislative branch of 
the various governments and put on educational campaigns 
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to acquaint the public of their condition and the impor- 
tance of their jobs. One of the contributors expressed 
the hope that when the workers do organize that they 
include in their goals or objectives the idea of raisi 
the standards for the workers and place them on a hig 
professional plane. It was also pointed out that in cor- 
rectional programs particularly, unions should confine 
their activities to ry increases, better working con- 
ditions, etc., and not interfere in the policies and pro- 
cedures for operating the institutions. 

“Classification of Short-Term Offenders,” by Mark 
S. Richmond, (July-August, 1946). This brief article 
outlines three plans whereby even short-term jail or 
prison farm inmates can be classified and treated from 
an objective standpoint. The writer before the war gained 
experience in different Federal prisons as a case-worker 
and in the classification section of the central office of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. He served during the war 
with the Corrective Services Division of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel and established classification methods 
for short-term Navy offenders. He believes similar meth- 
ods may be applied in our civilian jails and short-term 
institutions. 

He suggests for plan 1 that a report be made on 
prisoners awaiting trial, such a report to include medical, 
social, criminal, psychiatric, and psychological data com- 
piled by professional workers available in the community. 
This information can be gathered by probation services 
through its collateral services and be written up as a 
presentence report. Such a report can be used as basis 
for the case study if the offender is released on probation 
or as admission summary if he is committed to jail. 

He advocates plan 2 where there are no probation 
services available and the investigation and report will 
be made by the staff of the jail and its collaborating 
agencies. Where psychiatric and psychological services 
are not available they may be dispensed with except 
in unusual cases. 

Plan 3 is advocated where sufficient staff is not avail- 
able to carry out either plan 1 or 2. Under this plan 
the prisoners complete questionaires calling for full data 
as to items included in the other plan under the supervision 
of and after instruction by a capable employee. Verifica- 
tions are then made by subsequent interviews, letters, 
etc. Naturally, specially trained presonnel would be neces- 
sary to carry out this plan. Under either plan factual in- 
formation could be made available to the jail adminis- 
trator that would be helpful to them during supervision 
of the cases. 


“ ‘Calming’ Tule Lake,” by J. H. DeWitt, (September- 
October, 1946). During the recent war it was necessary 
to remove 110,000 native-born Japanese and American- 
born Japanese from the military areas of the West Coast. 
They were placed in relocation centers in the various 
Western States. Those who proclaimed loyality to Japan— 
numbering more than 18,000—were placed in the large 
center at Tule Lake. A group of agitators organized 
societies under the guise of studying the cultural life 
of Japan and improving themselves. Actually they at- 
tempted to cause the Nisei to renounce their American 
citizenship and carried out a reign of terror by “march- 
ing, goose-stepping, bugle calls and distinctive dress”— 
resembling Japanese soldiers. Riots and near-riots oc- 
curred. The writer, a former state parole executive, but 
at the time a Security Officer for the War Relocation Au- 
thority, was sent to the center to restore order. By a long 
series of meetings with the leaders of the societies and by 
listening understandingly to complaints and real problems 
presented by the displaced persons, confidence was even- 
tually gained. The radical agitators lost their hold. Con- 
structive use was made of the societies and peace and quiet 
was finally restored. Repressive measures were not neces- 
sary and undoubtedly would have been unsuccessful 
anyway. 

“William Penn, Criminologist and Penologist,” by 
Homer T. Rosenberger (September-October, 1946). The 
writer points out that Penn had been — in the toils 
of English law and thrown into several English jails— 
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for his religious beliefs—before he came to Pennsylvania 
in 1862. From the experiences he formed ideas as to 
penology. They were humane and advanced for his time, 
He believed in teaching trades to children and that pris. 
on terms at hard labor should be substituted for the 
death penalty and barbarous treatment called for in the 
criminal codes of that time. When he came to Pennsylvania 
he secured the passage of laws making imprisonment a 
method of punishment and advocated work-houses where 
the felons would be kept busy. This was a departure 
from use of jails only as a place of detention before trial 
and served as a basis for present American penal system. 
His followers in Pennsylvania in later years fought for 
prison reforms and that state has always taken a lead- 
ing part in prison reforms. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Law of Homicide,” by Rollin M. Perkins, 
(March-April, 1946). The author is professor of law at 
Iowa State seemer ye 4 and holds a position of eminence 
among scholars of the criminal law. In this extensive 
article he has contributed his study of the “Law of 
Homicide” to the national Symposium prepared by legal 
and scientific writers on problems relating to the cor- 
relation of law and science. With our present unlimited 
horizons in this rapes of the atomic age, no greater 
need of such studies probably ever existed in the history 
of mankind. 

Although homicide involves social behavior which 
always has commanded the intense interest of all of us, 
there are few who are qualified to elaborate on the subject 
and yet no other social interest is more important than 
that of safeguarding the lives and limbs of the individual 
members of the community. 

This comprehensive, yet basic, presentation of the 
law of homicide is replete with case situations. It pos- 
sesses real value as a work of reference. As always in 
such work, any attempt to summarize beggars the issue. 
Suffice it to say that here is an article worthy of the 
reading by both the lay and the professional. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by JAMES V. Lowry, M.D. 


“Attitudes and Prognosis of Naval Psychiatric Dis- 
chargees,” by A. Blau and A. S. Lenzer. By means of a 
questionnaire method, 500 consecutive unselected dis- 
chargees with non-psychotic psychiatric diagnoses were 
taken as a sample group for study. A total of 17.4 per- 
cent of these individuals had a condition which did not 
exist prior to entrance into service but incurred in line 
of duty, and 25.6 percent of those questioned had a con- 
dition which was determined to have existed prior, to 
entry into service and was aggravated by the service. 
The remaining 57 percent included those whose condition 
was determined to have existed prior to entry into service 
and was not aggravated by service. A total of 82.6 per- 
cent of the individuals, therefore, had conditions which 
existed prior to entrance in the Navy. 

The group studied differed from the Navy as a whole 
in having an older age distribution and more marrie 
men. It resembled the general Navy average in distri- 
bution of race, type of enlistments, length and nature 
of service. The patients had poor insight into their psy- 
chiatric condition, including their diagnoses and pre- 
service personality difficulties. These men had to their 
credit an average of 2 to 3 years of good service, includ- 
ing overseas, sea, and combat duty. The personality break- 
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down that occurred was precipitated by chronic, day-to- 
day, irritating, restrictive, and frustrating factors, in- 
nerd in the military situation rather than by combat 
conditions. 

The average length of hospitalization had been 4 
months, and its chief value was in the retreat from the 
stress of military life. The men considered rest the most 
helpful therapy made available to them. Separation from 
the service was the paramount therapeutic factor. Many 
felt that some nervous symptoms persisted, and about 
half of the group planned further treatment. Three- 
quarters of the series had jobs waiting, but only half 
were prepared to go to work or school immediately. About 
two-thirds of the series expected to receive a pension 
because of disability. It was felt that a diagnosis of 
“situational neurosis, unable to tolerate naval service,” 
was a better descriptive term and less stigmatizing than 
usual technical diagnoses. : 

The writers believe that most of the men will make 
a satisfactory readjustment to civilian life, especially 
if favorable economic conditions existed. It is their opinion 
that the future handling of the military psychiatric case 
is in a great part sociological, political, and economical 
rather than wholly psychiatric in nature. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, PH.D. 


“The Measurement of Negro ‘Passing,’” by John H. 
Burma (July 1946). Not as many Negroes as is commonly 
supposed pass permanently from the Negro group into 
the white population. Various estimates have been made 
in the past, mostly of a non-scientific or pseudo-scien- 
tific opinion and guesswork. The higher the estimate, the 
better the story, and few of us can resist a good story. 
The older and popular methods of estimating the number 
of Negroes who pass over into the white group are no 
longer to be credited. There is considerable misconception 
spine | the nature of “passing” which now has been 
discovered to be more of a temporary and opportunistic 
nature than of a permanent and complete transfer. There 
really are no scientifically accurate counts, and, there- 
fore, the lower estimates of the “passing over” from the 
black to the white group are probably the more reliable 
figures. Those Negroes who succeed in carefully sever- 
ing every previous tie with the past are in the very few. 

“Negro-White Relations as Reflected in Social Types,” 
by Samuel M. Strong (July 1946). This study is of the 
Negro community in Chicago to discover the type of 
adjustment various Negroes make to the larger white 
community. It has been found that these adjustments 
take the form of definite social types which are named 
and labeled by the Negroes themselves. Those Negroes 
which ingratiate themselves to the white are usually 
condemned by the Negro population as a whole. The 
better educated and upper class Negroes are more inclined 
to express their attitude in terms of race pride and are 
more sensitive to what discredits the Negro race than 
is the lower class of Negro. The six social types discussed 
are: 

1. The “white man’s nigger,” who is deceptive in that 
he “mouthes” loyalty to the Colored man, but when with 
whites is always down on his own race; 

2. The “bad nigger,” usually uneducated, who would 
rather die than be personally subordinated to a white 
man; 

3. The “smart nigger,” who can get many things 
done through white people; 

4. The “white man’s strumpet,” or colored mistress 
of a white man; 

5. The “mammy,” the fat, motherly type of Negro 
woman regarded by her group as a “slut” to please the 
white man; 

_ .6. The “sheet lover,” or Negro male who is par- 
ticularly attracted to light or white women. 
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From the standpoint of Race pride the Negroes 
have three classifications: 

1. The “race leader,” a person who holds the cause 
and advancement of the race as a sacred duty; 

2. The “race man,” who personally is doing much 
for the advancement of the race; 


The “race woman,” the educated Negro female 


_ who champions the rights of the Negro. 


“Population in Modern China,” by Ta Chen (July 
1946). The July issue of the Journal is divided into two 
parts, the second part of which is devoted entirely to a 
study by Ta Chen on the population in modern China, cov- 
ering 126 pages. The contents cover the beginning of mod- 
ern demography; sex, age, size of family, and density of 
population; births, deaths and marriages; occupations; 
migrations; and population policy. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


Reviewed by GLENN V. McFARLAND 


“Let Science In,’ by Thomas C. Desmond, (October 
1946). This article exemplifies the gradual and progres- 
sive change taking place in our basic philosophy toward 
crime in general and more specifically, toward the individ- 
ual criminal. The use of scientifically collected data to 
support his position that our present correctional systems 
have failed to accomplish their purpose, coupled with 
two rather striking cases of the success of individualized 
treatment provide the background for New York State 
Senator Desmond’s plea for the complete cooperation of 
all the sciences in meeting the problem. His proposal 
for the establishment of an institute in connection with 
a University, as a research and treatment center devoted 
to the study of “crime and criminal behavior” and to the 
“treatment and rehabilitation of offenders” merits con- 
sideration and support. The proposal and the attempt to 
secure the support of the state legislature, represents a 
beginning which all thoughtful persons heartily endorse. 
It should not, however, be considered other than a mere 
beginning to “an intelligent approach to crime and 
criminals.” 

“Home Wasn’t Like This,” by Edward J. Flynn, 
(October 1946). Mr. Flynn’s article is a rather vivid 
portrayal of his observations in his capacity as a military 
police officer of how men react to the violence of war. 
He cites many excellent examples of antisocial reactions 
to fortify the position that he does not believe that (all 
of) the men who committed serious breaches of military 
discipline would have been likely to commit antisocial 
acts in civilian life. No one will take serious issue with 
Mr. Flynn’s position in this instance for it is inconceiv- 
able that anything short of “total war” would operate 
to force the uprooting of so many millions of people 
and necessitate the constant readjustments to quickly 
changing tension—fraught periods. There should be 
little, if any, question that the great majority of men 
now confined as military prisoners are truly war casual- 
ties and deserve the maxium in service from all directly 
concerned with restoring them to the civilian population. 

This article, in so vividly protraying but a few of 
the antisocial patterns developed under the stress of war, 
should be helpful in gaining an understanding of the 
problems of readjustment in shifting from a service to 
a civilian status. The problems incidental to this re- 
adjustment may, and often do, bring about situations 
equally as disturbing as those disclosed by Mr. Flynn. 

“How to Treat Women Prisoners,” by Professor 
Walter C. Reckless, School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration, Ohio State University, (October1946). This article 
is a timely but rather subdued exposition of detention 
facilities, practices, and policies as they affect the wom- 
an offender. Far too often facilities for the detention 
of women lack even the bare essentials to physical com- 
fort, not to mention the minimum requirements to an 
effective program discussed by Professor Reckless. The 
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four requirements for an effective program deserve ser- 
ious consideration if an institution of detention expects 
to return its inmates to society in, at least, as satisfac- 
tory physical, mental, and emotional condition as at the 
time of commitment. Radical changes are needed and 
Professor Reckless’ seven points in this direction may 
well be considered as “starting points” in effecting these 
changes. His advocacy of the sharing by two or three 
contiguous states of the expense of a scientifically con- 
structed, staffed, and operated institution for the detention 
of women prisoners merits real consideration. Such a 
plan, or plans, because of political and other considera- 
tions, may not be practical at the state level but 
with some federal aid, may come to fruition in the not- 
too-distant future. The more we learn of delinquency with 
its complete disregard for boundaries, the more determined 
we should become to bring to the problem the resources 
of state and Nation alike. 


“Curing Delinquency at the Source,” by Elizabeth 
Fajen, (October 1946). The experiment outlined in this 
article represents a constructive attempt to “do some- 
thing” about problems of child behavior and juvenile 
delinquency. The manner in which the basic committee 
was organized and all existing community resources and 
agencies brought into the experiment is, indeed, a com- 
mendable achievement. It appears to be a splendid ex- 
ample of community organization and may well serve 
as a model for future organizations of similar nature. 
It has always been the contention of this reviewer that 
this type of work has long been sorely needed at the 
grade-school level and it is gratifying to learn of the 
modest success, thus far, of this experiment. The evolution 
and conduct of this experiment is commended to the 
attention of all who are interested in attempting to com- 
bat delinquency, if not at its source, at least in its very 
early stages. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


October-December 


such disorders or reactions. This revised nomenclature 
is likely to have considerable influence in civilian psy. 
chiatric practice. 

It is notable that the term “disease” as associated 
with mental disorders is conspicuous by its absence. By 
implication at least, if not by direction, such well worn 
diagnoses as “simple adult maladjustment” and “constitu. 
tional psychopathic state” and “psychopathic personality” 
are eliminated from the nomenclature in this new psy- 
chiatric taxonomy. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Psychiatric Plans of the United States Public Health 
Service,” by Robert H. Felix (July 1946). This article 
describes the proposed program of the U. S. Public Health 
Service for a concerted attack — the problem of 
mental illness. The high rate of Selective Service re- 
jections due to various forms and degrees of mental 
disorders has revealed the serious extent of this problem. 
The U. S. Public Health Service plans to apply the 
techniques of public health found so successful in tuber- 
culosis and venereal disease. The plan includes (1) ex- 
pansion and improvement of psychiatric training in med- 
ical schools and hospitals; (2) establishment and dissem- 
ination of psychiatric services in communities through- 
out the country and the organization of community ser- 
vices in mental health; (8) improvement of services in 
mental hospitals through construction of more modern 
facilities and raising of personnel standards and standards 
of patient care; (4) development of a program of mental 
health education of the public in order to eliminate age 
old superstitions, fears, and the stigma of “insanity” 
and to achieve an acceptance of psychiatric services in 
the community; and (5) a coordinated program of sci- 
entific research. This systematic approach to a solution 
of the problem of the mentally ill in the United States 
is = developed through the media of Federal grants- 
in-aid. 

“Revised Psychiatric Nomenclature Adopted By the 
Army” (July 1946). This is a reprint of the War Depart- 
ment Technical Bulletin published in 1945 and based on 
the work of General William Menninger and his staff 
and represents not only a revised nomenclature but offers 
a new method of recording psychiatric diagnoses. It 
consists of two general divisions, the first devoted to 
definitions of psychiatric disorders and reactions and the 
second part concerned with the manner of recording 


“Tomorrow’s Prison,” by Negley K. Teeters (June 
1946). The role bd by prisons in the past is discussed 
and the origin of classification, the indeterminate sentence, 
and individualized treatment of prisoners is traced. Into 
early ong eg were thrown persons regarded with dis- 
favor the ruling classes. Criminals were sent to the 
galley, hed or tortured in a variety of vicious ways. 
Even in our own Colonial times, convicted prisoners were 
placed in stocks and pillaries, whipped, branded or hanged, 

John Howard is given credit for urging penitentiary 
houses. He believed that reformation could not result 
from physical punishment but that it might be achieved 
by a decent form of imprisonment, prisoners being provided 
with individual cells and exposed to a regime of silence 
which, however, included productive labor with trade 
training and religious instruction. A number of English 
jails were renovated or built along the lines suggested by 
Howard. One of the best known of these was the Norfolk 
County Jail at Wymondham where these new principles 
were put into practice by Sir Thomas Beevor in 1785. 
Beevor’s experiment was widely acclaimed. The Philadel- 
phia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prison- 
ers, organized in 1787, published a pamphlet calling atten- 
tion to Beevor’s philosophy. That philosophy was the inspir- 
ation of the hg age system of discipline inaugurated 
at Philadelphia in the Walnut Street jail in 1790, the 
first penitentiary in the world. An Act of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature of that year transformed that county 
jail to a penitenitary designed to receive convicted felons 
from the entire state. The Philadelphia reformers looked 
upon the new plan as a “divine system of treatment 
that would cause criminals to emerge chastened and 
reformed.” Many of the directors of the prison were 
members of the Philadelphia Prison Society. The Phil- 
adelphia Society had a visiting committee which visited 
the prisons to give physical and spiritual assistance to 
the inmates. However, the experiment failed. No reforma- 
tion among prisoners was seen, and the Philadelphia 
Society in 1820 listed the following causes: (1) unfitness 
of the present building for a penitentiary; (2) want of 
classification; (3) crowded state of the prison; and(4) 
want of employment. 

The Eastern Penitentiary, properly constructed for 
individual treatment of criminals was built in Philadel- 
phia in the hope that reform would result. The keystone 
of the “Pennsylvania System,” of discipline, however, 
was prison visiting, a principle long recognized in Britain 
and many European countries. The Philadelphia Society 
was delegated as the legal visiting agency. Encouragement 
and advice as to life plan were supplied by these visitors 
all of whom were Philadelphia’s leading citizens. The 
new type of institution was only a partial success. In 
1867, by which time many states had built prison struc- 
tures costing millions of dollars, a survey of the prisons 
of America concluded: “There is not a state prison In 
America in which the reformation of the convict is the 
supreme object of the discipline.” And the Attorney 
General’s Survey of Release Procedures 70 years later 
said of state prisons: “In 1937 the state of prisons I 
America was not unlike that reported by the Visiting 
Committee of the Philadelphia Society in 1820.” Reform- 
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atories, in the opinion of the author, have been no more 
successful than penitentiaries. In support of this con- 
clusion such authentic sources as the Osborne Associa- 
tion and the Gluecks are cited. 

The author feels that generally speaking, the prison 
has been a failure; that it is an “anachronism in these 
days of modern concepts of psychiatry, social casework, 
and probation.” Reformation must take place outside 
the prison in the “free community with its agencies of 
reformation.” Nevertheless, he gives full credit to the 
value of the diagnostic or classification clinic originated 
in the state of New Jersey about 25 years ago and to 
the treatment programs of modern prisons. Important as 
psychology and psychiatry may be, he believes it is the 
“development of social case work in the prisons that has 
brought to penal treatment the most important aspect 
of therapy.” The worker is able to outline to the inmate 
what the prison regime means to the personality and how 
it can be faced. He can help with the inmate’s personal 
problems; bridge the gap between the inmate and mem- 
bers of the family. The worker’s third task is to help the 
man and the prison administration work out a parole plan. 
A social work clinic is suggested, to which any inmate 
“beset with personal problems,” may come and be as- 
sured of a sympathetic hearing. é 

Aside from the institutional case work service, simi- 
lar service should also be supplied from outside the 
prison. Trained case workers paid by some community 
social agency should have freedom to visit the inmate 
if he so desires. In addition to trained social workers, lay 
visiting as practiced in Pennsylvania is recommended. 
Reference is not here made to professional religionists 
such as members of the various church missions and the 
Salvation Army, valuable as these may be. Lay visitors 
may be almost anyone from any walk of life; mature, 
cheerful, adult, sympathetic individuals. This is not an 
idealistic service. Over 700 lay visitors are certified in 
British prisons where their service is considered indis- 
pensable to the operation of the prison system. 

“The prison of the future will be a sort of way sta- 
tion, a sifting ground, a diagnostic depot where hopeful 
plans are developed for inmate treatment. The commun- 
ity and its assets will be mobilized for action, and, as 
soon as practicable, the inmate will be paroled to the 
free society but under strict and sympathetic super- 
vision. The prison of the future will be open to the pub- 
lic, whereby responsible citizens and organizations and 
agencies may tender their services to the prisoners. This 
may be brought about by means of a careful selection of 
responsible persons to act as lay visitors. In the last 
analysis, the community does have a stake in the prison.” 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Reviewed by M. J. Pescor, M.D. 


“Psychiatry and the Social Crisis,” by Charles B. 
Thompson, M.D. (April, 1946). This is a plea for psychi- 
atrists to cease concentrating solely on the treatment 
of individual mental ills and direct some attention to the 
epidemiological aspects of psychiatry. Surely, the author 
says, unwarranted community emotionalism or social 
affect is as much the business of psychiatry as emotion- 
alism or affect in the individual. He offers no handy so- 
lution, but takes a dig at present advertising as a type 
of propoganda which runs completely counter to our na- 
tional principles of mental hygiene, playing on our fears 
or enticing us with phantasy. Advertisements must in- 
spire confidence and reestablish a sense of security. 

“A Psychological View of the Causes of Criminal 
Behavior,” by Louis P. Thorne, Ph.D. (April, 1946). The 
author reviews the causes of crime from the standpoint 
of individual personality, pathology and gross environ- 
mental conditions. He quotes extensive investigations 
discrediting the theory that crime is primarily an ex- 
Pression of a basic personality disorder. Instead of being 
an innately unstable group, delinquents are relatively 
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Fe individuals who are in most respects similar to 
e general population but who are experiencing more 
or less severe stress producing personality problems. 
Gross environmental factors most frequently associated 
with criminal behavior include poverty, congestion of 
population, broken homes, vicious homes, bad companions, 
uncongenial schools, poor recreational facilities, lack 
of education, malnutrition, unemployment, racial dis- 
crimination, and commercialized recreation. But here 
again there is no proof that these factors per se are the 
causes of crime. Rather it is the frustating effect of 
these factors upon the individual in his efforts to satisfy 
his dynamic needs. Overt defiance is one of the adjust- 
ment mechanisms available to the frustrated person and 
crime is such an overt defiance. 

“A Case of Air Embolism through an Unusual Sexual 
Act,” by Harry Benjamin, M.D. (April, 1946). A 25-year- 
old truck driver and his 17-year-old, 5 months’ pregnant, 
paramour indulged in intercourse, followed it by drinking 
a pint of whiskey, and then decided upon a variation in 
sexual stimulation. The man took a deep breath, pressed 
his lips to the girl’s vagina and blew. She died. He could 
have gotten a life sentence for killing a person while 
perpetrating a felony, sexual perversion being considered 
a felony. Since there was no “corpus delicti” linking the 
death of the girl to the act of the defendant, the latter’s 
confession could not be introduced in evidence and the 
case was dismissed. He could have been prosecuted for 
contributing to the delinquency of a minor, but the par- 
ents of the dead girl refused to sign a complaint. The 
author concludes science and wisdom proved stronger 
than legal technicalities. 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIGEST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Red Lights Going On,” by Eleanor Hard Lake, 
condensed from Junior League Magazine, (May 1946). 
The wartime program to suppress prostitution was amaz- 
ingly successful bringing with it no increase in rape 
and delinquency rates as many prophesied. Miss Lake 
urges that we give our boys in civvies the same protec- 
tion we gave them in uniform now that we have learned 
so much about the psychiatric causes and the social treat- 
ment of promiscuity. 

“Attacks on Mental Hospitals,” condensed from 
Mental Hygiene, (July 1946). The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene is at the service of hospital super- 
intendents and state officials to aid in meeting the stand- 
ards set by the American Psychiatric Association. The 
current attacks should be directed at the whole system 
and at the public for its failure to provide adequate tools 
and personnel for the proper handling of the mentally ill. 

“Operation Crossroads For Social Work,” by Dorothy 
C. Kahn, reprinted in full from The Compass,(June 1946). 
After years of resisting government intervention we are 
now realizing that nothing is an essentially inappro- 
priate function for government and nothing is too good 
for it. The AASW passed a resolution in 1944 that the 
problem involving voluntary and public services with 
respect to areas of work, personnel, financing and public 
interpretation should be studied. This study, which has 
not been made to date, should lead toward a conscious 
and articulate philosophy and a planned allocation of 
functions. 

“The Semantics Of Social Work,” by David Dressler, 
condensed from National Probation Association Year- 
book (1945). The probation officer who has winced when 
a fellow worker loosely used such terms as “rapport,” 
“adjustment,” “sublimation,” “guilt feelings,” et al, will 
enjoy the unique and humorous approach of Mr. Dressler 
in this article. He suggests that we cease “rehabilitating” 
and simply try to discover how people can be helped to 
become more comfortable in society. He is in favor of 
retaining such meaningful terms as “sibling,” “recidivist,” 
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and “milieu,” but advocates the scrapping of such terms 
as “moral imbecile,” “etiological factors,” “social evil,” 
and others which are ambiguous with double meaning 
and referrents. 

“College and University Procedures In The Reori- 
entation of Veterans,” by Wilma T. Donahue and Clark 
Tibbitts, condensed from Journal of Clinical Psychology 
(April 1946). The needs of the veteran cover the entire 
range of personal, academic, social, and vocational ad- 
justment. New emotional problems arise as the veteran 
finds himself not only concerned with his academic tasks 
but faced with the responsibility of a family. Clinical 
psychology contributes a body of knowledge and certain 
skills important to the solution of many personal prob- 
lems with emphasis on the “wholistic” approach. 


October-December 


“The Principle of Corrective Emotional Experience,” 
by Franz Alexander and Thomas M. French, chapter 
four reprinted in full from Psychoanalytic Therapy 
(1946). These two psychiatrists from the Institute of 
Psychoanalysis in Chicago discuss various phases of 
therapeutic treatment. The basic therapeutic principle 
of reexposing a patient, under more favorable circum. 
stances, to emotional stiuations which he could not handle 
in the past is offered in a discussion of narcosynthesis, 
The authors cite the conversion of Jean Valjean in Victor 
Hugo’s Les Miserables as a classic example of a correc. 
tive emotional experience and they call this conversion 
“a model of brief psychotherapy.” 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


EDITED BY MARK S. RICHMOND 
Administrative Officer, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice 


Problem of the Recidivist 


The Treatment of the Recidivist in the United 
States. By George K. Brown. Toronto, Canada: 
The Canadian Bar Association, 1945. Pp. 4. 


In no other phase of criminal justice administration 
is there a more eloquent reminder of gross failure than 
that which the recidivist evokes. Perhaps because most 
of the people associated actively with criminal justice— 
at least that aspect of it having to do with law en- 
forcement—are self-conscious about that failure, there 
have been but rare recent exposures of the extent of 
recidivism in this country, and what is being done con- 
structively to reduce its incidence. 

For that reason it is both revealing and refreshing 
that the Department of Criminal Science of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, as part of its series of English 
Studies in Criminal Science, published this monograph 
which had been prepared under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Thorsten Sellin of the University of Pennsylvania, 
by whom the foreword was written. 

The author of this pamphlet is an assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at St. Lawrence. He presents a 
condensed survey of those substantive laws and pro- 
cedural rules of the 48 States which emphasize the in- 
creased severity of punishment and de-emphasize special 
treatment for the recidivist. The present crop of laws 
actually represents the harvest of a period in the early 
1920’s when the = distrust of “soft” penal legis- 
lation was at its height. The om having been victim- 
ized by an era of increased “gangsterism” following 
the first World War, readily encouraged legislatures to 
adopt arbitrary measures in the form of mandatory 
legislation looking toward the harsh restraint of the 
recidivist. 

This pamphlet explodes the myth surrounding the 
magic of statutory treatment of the habitual offender. 
As may be expected, increasing the severity of punishment 
with each succeeding offense—a naive remedial over- 
simplification—is not effective in reducing recidivism. 
In the years since the rash of legislature enactments 
there has been gradual recognition of their futility; or 
perhaps the passage of time mellowed the attitude of 
the courts and the public. But whatever the cause, im- 
perceptibly there has developed a more benign under- 
standing of the purpose and effect of various release 
procedures now in operation, and the courts are search- 
ing with increased frequency guidance by experts in 
the field of human behavior. In some jurisdictions the 
individualized type of treatment which is centered 


around the indeterminate term is coming to be accepted 
as a substitute for unscientifically and arbitrarily fixed 
sentences. And prediction tables—such as those developed 
by the Gluecks—are coming to be regarded less as a 
novelty and more as an essential tool in fashioning 
programs for the rehabilitation of repeating offenders. 

In this connection the author has an encouraging 
word for the future of the sentencing board, to which 
the court would transfer the function of disposition 
after discharging its guilt-finding function. 

There also is a brief description of a few of the 
radical extra-judicial weapons employed against recid- 
ivism. For example, the author discusses sterilization, 
a method of “preventing” the procreation of criminals 
and of curbing the sex drive of certain offenders. Apart 
from its lack of realism in giving effect to the concept 
of multiple causation, there can be no doubt that sterili- 
zation is retaliatory and punitive. It begs serious ques- 
tions that the minions of law enforcement refuse to 
meet head-on, to wit: why do offenders recidivate after 
having been exposed to punitive institutionalization? 

This pamphlet makes crystal clear the lack of merit 
in the claim that successive incarcerations do more than 
render the offender temporarily incapable of causing harm. 
As a tragic corollary to this, it becomes equally clear 
that successive incarcerations reduce substantially the 
incentive or insight necessary to the offender’s becoming 
a law-abiding person. 

The author’s reasoned analysis of techniques for 
dealing with the recidivist deserves the undivided at- 
tention of those who, in this modern day, still subscribe 
to the theory that increased severity of punishment 
for recidivists protects society, deters others, or reforms 
the offender. It will serve to confirm the belief of all others 
that the certainty and severity of punishment probably 
assures implacably continued recidivism. 


New York City EpwIN J. LUKAS 


Factors in Parole Success 


These Came Back. By Mary Ruth Graham, 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
Alabama, 1946. Pp. 104. 


This 104 page report analyzes the relationship of 
40 items to parole outcome. The items were divided into 
five major categories: personal factors; family relation- 
ship; economic circumstances; criminal record and prison 
behavior; and parole experience. A total of 4,524 parolees 
released by the Alabama Board of Pardons and Paroles 
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from September 1939 to August 1, 1944 was included in 
the survey. 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis it was possible 
to construct composite pictures of the successful and the 
msuccessful parolee. A separate chapter is given to 
“Patterns of Success and Failure.” 

Success factors are sorted on failure factors, and 
other success factors. The average rate of parole viola- 
tion for the total number was 10 percent, and the cross 
sorting of success and failure factors proved statistically 
that “the presence of a single significant success factor 
often serves to counterbalance a single significant failure 
factor. The presence of two success factors more than 
counterbalance a single failure factor. The converse of 
this is also true.” 

Conclusions reached in the Attorney General’s Sur- 
yey based on more than 90,000 parole cases over the 
United States are closely similar to the findings of this 
study. The findings also substantiated major conclusions 
reached by other studies in this field. As the author sug- 
gests, “the findings of the present study therefore may 
be added in large to the mass of evidence being accumu- 
lated on the conduct of parolees and the operation of 
parole systems.” j 

The purpose of this analysis was to “derive criteria 
for the guidance of the Board in the granting of future 

roles. 
” It is recommended for study by members of Boards 
of Parole as a simple statistical analysis of an all impor- 
tant subject: “who should be paroled?” 


Jefferson City, Mo. DoNALD W. BUNKER 


Dealing With Juvenile Offenders 


Detention and Prosecution of Children. By 
Fred Gross. Chicago: Central Howard Associ- 
ation, 1946. Pp. 177. $1.50 


Detention and Prosecution of Children is the report 
of a study of the jail detention and criminal prosecution 
of children of juvenile court age in Cook County, Illinois 
for the years 1938-1942. The study was undertaken 
because a decision of the Supreme Court of the State in 
1985 decided that the Juvenile Court of Cook County 
had no legal status but existed merely by license of the 
Criminal Court of Cook County and that only the Crim- 
inal Court had jurisdiction of children over 10 years of 
age who were charged with crime. In practice this de- 
cision has resulted in confused and overlapping juris- 
diction between the Criminal and Juvenile Courts in 
the cases of all children over the age of criminal respon- 
sibility which in Illinois is still 10 years, the age at 
which it was fixed in 1827. 

The report reviews the history of the establishment 
of the Juvenile Court, the history of the age of criminal 
responsibility in Illinois, and the results of the current 
state of the laws. Statistics are given regarding the 
tumber of juveniles held in the County Jail, the author- 
ities who commit children to jail, the offenses charged 
against children, the length of detention periods of 
children held in the County Jail, and the court disposi- 
tion of children who have been held in the jail. Relation- 
ships of the Cook County Juvenile Court with children 
of Juvenile Court age who were prosecuted under the 
criminal law also are presented. The report indicates 
that there were no consistent polices followed by the 
Prosecuting officials in selecting children to be taken 
from the Juvenile Court. 

The study is more than an academic thesis. It reveals 
confusion, inadequacy, inequality, injustice, and a lack 
of planning in relation to children and the control of 
juvenile delinquency. 

In conclusion the author points out that raising 
the age of criminal responsibility would have the effect 
of eliminating the greatest single factor contributing 
to the jail detention of children and their prosecution 
and punishment under criminal law. 
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All those interested in the welfare of delinquent 
children will profit from the roport. To all those interested 
in Illinois it should be a challenge to bring about the 
necessary legislation so that all children who come in 
conflict with the law may have guaranteed to them 
= rather than punishment, appropriate for 
children. 


Chicago, Illinois Epw. H. STULLKEN 


Delinquency Control 


Juvenile Delinquency and the School. By 
William C. Kvaraceus. New York: World Book 
Co., 1945. Pp. 337. 


Much has been written about juvenile delinquency, 
but few studies offer as constructive and thorough an 
approach to the problem as is contained in this compre- 
hensive work. Mr. Kvaraceus, himself a professional 
educator, though quick to realize that no one institu- 
tion, agency, social force, or emotional stress, causes 
delinquency, places a heavy responsibility upon the school 
for its traditional impatience with the individual unad- 
justed child and too frequent indifference toward funda- 
mental causes of delinquency. In an effort to correct this 
situation an interesting experiment was undertaken in 
the city of Passaic, New Jersey by the etsablishment 
of a Children’s Bureau as an integral part of the school 
system. This bureau has been in operation since 1937, 
and its experience points toward the school as the logi- 
cal hub of a community-wide approach to the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

The Passaic Children’s Bureau is under the city board 
of education and is headed by an assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of guidance, research and curric- 
ulum. The resolution formulating the Bureau’s policy di- 
rects the Bureau to deal with “problems of truancy and 
delinquency” and in so doing to deal with causes of such 
offenses, the prevention of their occurrence, and the ad- 
justment of the children involved. The Bureau is organ- 
ized in two divisions under the Director, a division in- 
cluding special police officers assigned to the Bureau by 
the city police department, and necessary clerks, and a 
division of child welfare specialists including a psychol- 
ogist, psychiatric social workers, attendance officers, and 
the services of medical examiners and nurses. Heavy re- 
liance for the success of the program is placed upon the 
attendance officers and social workers. Intelligent and 
concerted use of all city social resources is made by the 
Bureau. The inclusion of police personnel, including 
trained police women, furthers the acceptance of the pro- 
gram : law enforcement agencies and the general pub- 
lic. Although the Bureau makes constant use of the 
juvenile court, and frequently recognizes the need for 
institutionalization, no stigma is attached to the referral 
of children to the Bureau for social study since it is 
identified in the community as a school function. 

The legality of the Bureau program is soundly based 
upon statutory grants of authority which instruct at- 
tendance authorities of schools to deal with “any pupil 
who is incorrigible, vagrant, vicious, or immoral,” as well 
as with truants. Some of the obvious advantages of such 
an approach, when undertaken by a staff of child-welfare 
specialists are: the early recognition of pre-delinquency 
traits and facility of referral of such children for 
specialized treatment or study; greater cooperation from 
parents and community due to the general acceptance 
of the school as a guidance institution within the com- 
munity; and marked improvement in the attitudes of 
teachers and school officials as they gain greater under- 
standing of the causes of delinquency and the need for 
individualizing the school program. As the author states 
“it is crucial that the child’s teacher and principal parti- 
cipate in the case conference, inasmuch as the school 
picture has been found to be generally unfavorable in 
the majority of cases of juvenile offenders.” 
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The conclusions reached as to the success of this 
po are based upon a case analysis of the first 750 cases 
andled by the Bureau, plus the Uniform Crime Reports 
of the FBI showing a steady decline in the number of 
offenses known to the police in Passaic during the first 5 
years of the Bureau’s activity, 1937-1941. The study is 
soundly documented with over 50 standardized statis- 
tical tables. In his treatment of the causes of delinquency 
the author contributes further evidence to the general 
conclusions of other investigators such as Healy and 
Bronner, the Gluecks, Burt and others. He concluded 
that subjective elements in family life are of greater 
importance than the quantitative elements such as 
family size, etc. With reference to such factors as delin- 
=, in relation to so-called “delinquency areas” he 
ound less correlation than have other investigators. He 
also found evidence to question the widespread accep- 
tance of the idea that the broken home contributes a 
ater proportion of delinquent children than the actual 
incidence of the broken home in the general population. 
He found no marked difference between the delinquent 
child population and the general child population in 
terms of church affiliation. He found little evidence that 
physical handicaps contribute to delinquency. In his treat- 
ment of poverty in relation to delinquency, while he 
found a correlation between the two conditions he con- 
cluded that the evidence did not contribute to the theory 
sometimes expressed that poverty is a cause of delin- 


quency. 

He did find, however, that the delinquent group dif- 
fered significantly from the general school population 
in such factors as low marks, truancy, repetition or 
nonpromotion, and school transfers. The author con- 
cluded that there was much evidence that frustrating 
factors in school appeared to contribute to aggressive 
delinquent behavior, and that the school’s responsibility 
for desirable and undesirable conduct is great. His dis- 
cussion of the marked drop in delinquency rates during 
the summer months, is thought provoking and will prove 
of interest to all persons engaged in school administration. 

This study includes an excellent evaluation of the 
various types of community resources utilized to combat 
juvenile delinquency, and though recognizing the value 
and place of such agencies as the coordinating council, 
the council of social agencies, neighborhood councils, 
group-work agencies, mental hygiene clinics, child wel- 
fare services, juvenile courts, special clinics, and related 
agencies, the study concludes that a centralized leader- 
ship is needed to better coordinate all these activities and 
that the school is the logical source of such leadership. 
The school is a permanent institution, it is respected by 
all citizens, is in daily contact with the great majority 
of children as is no other institution outside the home, 
and is thus in the best position to recognize signs of 
delinquency and to institute early treatment. Moreover 
through the use of such a Children’s Bureau, the school 
system itself will develop a greater awareness of the 
need for constantly revising its curriculum and achiev- 
ing its goal of preparing children for life rather than 
the mere achievement of academic success. 


University of Indiana BEN MEEKER 


Marihuana in New York City 


The Marihuana Problem in the City of New 
York (Sociological, Medical, Psychological and 
Pharmacological Studies). By the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Marihuana. Lancaster, Pa.: The Jaques 
Cattell Press, 1944. Pp. 220. 


In 1988 the then mayor of New York, alarmed by re- 
ages of large and extending use of marihuana, especiall 
y school-children, asked the advice of the New Yor 
Academy of Medicine. On the recommendation of that 
body a committee composed of physicians, psychologists, 
and pharmacologists was appointed to investigate the 
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matter. The Marihuana Problem in the City of New York 
is the report of that committee’s investigation. 


_ There are three main sections to the Report: (1) a 
sociological study of the extent and methods of use of 


the substance; (2) a medical, psychiatric, and psy. 
chological study of the effect of large doses of mari- 
huana, or of a chemical of similar action, on 77 human 
subjects, 48 of whom were marihuana addicts; and (3) 
ad of the action of the “active principle” of the hemp 
plan 

The conclusions, based on the results of all three 
parts of the study, are as follows: 


Marihuana is used extensively in the Borough 
of Manhattan, but the problem is not as acute as it 
2. Seretes to be in other sections of the United 

The distribution and use are centered in Harlem. 

The majority of marihuana smokers are Negroes 
and Latin-Americans. 

The practice of smoking marihuana does not 
lead to addiction in the medical sense of the word. 
(Reviewer’s Note: This refers to the absence of 
physical dependence). 

The use of marihuana does not lead to morphine 
or heroin or cocaine addiction and no effort is made to 
create a market for these narcotics by stimulating 
the practice of marihuana smoking. 

Marihuana is not the determining factor in the 
commission of major crimes. 

Marihuana smoking is not widespread among 
school-children. 

Juvenile delinquency is not associated with the 
practice of smoking marihuana. 


_ These are conclusions as to conditions encountered 
in New York City; they should not disturb or suprise 
any one familiar with addiction to marihuana, and who 
considers observation and experience more conclusive 
than authority. Here and there, in the body of the report, 
in portions written by members of sub-committees, state- 
ments are made that might disturb nonscientific workers, 
especially if they are not familiar with the “feudin” 
that goes on in scientific circles. For example, on page 
144 the following unqualified statement occurs: “The 
abstinence symptoms, which are expressions of nervous 
(sic) states are not particularly distressing and do not 
occur as long as the person’s attention is placed on other 
matters (italics the reviewer’s). Such a statement about 
a condition that too ape rece J causes death, viz. the 
withdrawal sickness, is calculated to destroy one’s faith 
in the entire Report. 

The opinion, by the same author, on page 147, that 
the chemical equivalent for marihuana might be useful 
in treating the morphine withdrawal sickness was shown 
to be erroneous over 9 months before the publication of 
the Report. 

One would expect that the Report would stir up 
hostility in certain circles; however, one would not ex- 
pect the Journal of the American Medical Association 
would be one of those stung. This is especially suprising 
since that Journal, in 1939 published an article by 
Bromberg, stating quite strongly that the author could 
find, in New York City, little or no connection between 
the use of marihuana and the commission of major crimes. 
However, in an editorial in the April 28, 1945 issue the 
findings of the Committee are attached, apparently on 
the assumption that its “sweeping and inadequate 
conclusions which minimize the Cpomtaiaas of mari- 
huana” were based solely on the study of 77 subjects in 
hospital. One gets the impression that the writer of the 
editorial is neither a psychiatrist or a person with any 
experience in prison or correctional work and that he has 
seen very little of addiction. He trots out the stock figures, 
the “investigator” who found a boy who showed men 
deterioration and who had smoked marihuana (mental 
deterioration in young people is usually due to dementia 
praecox); the criminal lawyer who uses such reports 
to defend his clients (it is hard to see the connection In 
this one) ; the opinion that since the subjects were Ppris- 
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mers (although in hospital during the experiment) 
“antisocial behavior could not have been noted.” Such 
an idea is flattering to administrators of penal and cor- 
rectional institutions; they would, however, be the first 
to disclaim any such state of perfection within their 
walls. The writer of the editorial must be unbelievably 
ignorant of the difficulties of prison administration. 

The editorial cites reports from Geneva as proof 
that the use of marihuana is an important cause of 
crime. The reviewer is unable to take such “proof” too 
seriously. After meeting several of the Geneva experts 
and finding that they had no experience with addicts, 
he recommends that we observe, not believe uncritically 
what some “expert” pontificates. i 

The really priceless item in the Journal’s “refutation” 
of the Committee’s findings is a referenec as unassailable 
authority to an article by Markowitz and Meyers in 
the December 1944 number of War Medicine. The reviewer 
does not know what these doctors’ pre-war experience 
with addiction might have been; at the time of writing 
the article, they were igorant of the existence and pur- 
pose of the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital at Lex- 
ington, Ky. The editorial criticizes the Committee for mak- 
ing generalizations based (it says) on the study of 77 
persons in hospital. Dr. Markowitz and Dr. Meyers base 
much more sweeping generalizations as to the personality 
of the addict to marihuana on a study of 35 addicts, 
34 of whom were colored. 

Some parts of the Report will be heavy going for 
those not trained in medicine, psychiatry, and _ phar- 
macology. However, the sections on the sociological 
work and the descriptive portion of the section on psy- 
chology should be of interest to all who are interested 
in the problems of human behavior. A defect in the 
Report is a failure to connect the findings with the dif- 
ficulties, in terms of total personality distortions, that 
may result from addiction to marihuana. 

The title of the publication is as given above. However 
in three places on the dust cover, and also on the review 
card it is given as “Marihuana Problems.” To at least 
one writer this modification gave the impression that a 
much wider field than the Report of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee was covered. 


Washington, D. C. 


J. D. RetcHarp, M.D. 


Drugs and Stimulants 


Narcotics and Drug Addiction. By Erich 
Hesse, M.D. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1946. Pp. 219. $3.75. 


This volume, according to its jacket, is a complete and 
up-to-date handbook describing the uses and abuses, 
both in the Eastern and Western World, of all the 
pleasure drugs and stimulants. In his preface Dr. Hesse, 
who is identified only as professor of pharmacology and 
biology, states it is his endeavor to convey a pharma- 
cologico-toxicological knowledge as well as to outline the 
general medical significance of narcotics and stimulants. 
_ .The history, preparation and chemistry of prac- 
tically every recognized drug and stimulant are given 
at length, and the emphasis throughout is on the phy- 
sillogical effects of narcotics and stimulants. Only in- 
frequently is reference made to the socio-legal aspects 
of narcotic addiction, and because of this the book 

ould be of much more value to the physician and chemist 
than to the interested social and correctional worker. 

_ Dr. Hesse does, here and there, give some consider- 
ation to the treatment and cure of addiction but the psy- 
chotherapeutic approach generally recommended in this 
country is neither evaluated nor discussed. The author 
apparently believes that the narcotic problem can finally 
e solved by legally ordering the compulsory dehabitua- 
tion treatment and compulsory internment of every 
addict. In that connection he more than once refers with 
approval to the fact that English law punishes the 
unauthorized possession of morphine and cocaine with 
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a prison term up to 18 months. “An example,” he writes, 
“truly worth following.” He makes no reference at all 
to this country’s Harrison Narcotic Law which was 
enacted in 1914. : 

The title of this book is rather misleading for 
almost as much textual material is given to a descrip- 
tion of the stimulants, including alcohol, tobacco, tea 
and coffee, as to narcotics. Too, it should be pointed out 
that most of the laws and regulations governing the use 
of narcotics which are cited are almost wholly of German 
origin, as are the authorities quoted and the source 
material used. 

Within its limits this book is informative and some 
of the material is interesting but it cannot be considered 
as a contribution to the sociological literature of drug 
addiction in the United States. 


Lexington, Ky. GEORGE E. ANDERSON 


Guide for Prison Administrators 


The Governing of Men. By Alexander H. 
Leighton, M.D. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 404. $3.75. 


Within a few months after declaring war against 
Japan we indulged in the hysterical reaction of bundling 
off to semi-prison oy all Japanese and Americans 
of Japanese ancestry living on the West Coast. The 
national administration originally opposed wholesale 
evacuation of a group of people, mostly innocent of wrong- 
doing or sinister intentions. Pressure from other residents 
of the area, however, gradually pushed the Government 
down a path which inevitably led to the move. The re- 
sultant physical, emotional, and economic suffering of 
thousands of American citizens was one of the unneces- 
sary casualties of World War II. 

Dr. Leighton’s book is not designed as a record of 
this story of Americans’ inhumanity to Americans. It 
is a summary of results and recommendations of a so- 
cial analysis of one group of evacuees. Yet it will for 
a long time serve to remind the many persons who 
should read it of the tragedy of Japanese relocation. 
If this were the book’s only value it would have earned a 
place in our libraries. As a matter of fact, this con- 
tribution is only a by-product of a volume rich in material, 
stimulating, suggestive for public administrators in 
many fields, including prison management. 

Dr. Leighton is a > genase with previous expe- 
rience in community life studies. Assisted by three 
anthropologists and a group of specially trained members 
of the community, he conducted a running social analysis 
of the Poston Relocation Center in Western Arizona 
over a period of more than a year. The objectives of the 
study were (as expressed in the section on methodology) : 

1. To aid the administration by analyzing the at- 
titudes of the evacuees with particular reference to their 
responses to administrative acts and to draw practical 
conclusions as to what worked well, what did not work 
so well and why. 

2. To gather data of a general character that might 
be of value in the administration of dislocated communi- 
ties in occupied areas. 

8. To train field workers of Japanese ancestry in 
social analysis so that they could be helpful in occupied 
areas of the Pacific, during or after the war. 

The book is organized in two sections: the first is 
a narrative of events, personalities, internee social 
organization and attitudes, and administrative person- 
alities and organization; the second is a series of chapters 
containing groups of recommendations for administra- 
tors of programs for dislocated peoples. The scholar 
may shake his head at the quick leap from a study of a 
specific project to generalizations for administrators in 
a broad field. Dr. Leighton apologizes for his haste in 
going to press, but justifiably attributes it to the pressing 
need for such material at this time. Moreover his rec- 
ommendations fundamentally are not novel, and they are 
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for the most part convincingly documented by references 
to items in the first section, to other similar studies, and 
to historical events. In an appendix the author discusses 
personnel and organization of the research unit as well 
as directional concepts and methodology of the study. 

It is in the first section that Dr. Leighton has done 
an excellent job of reporting history on the spot. This 
part of the book reads like a novel. Like a good novel 
it does not depend for sustained interest on an emotional 
style but on a stoical narration of facts charged with 
pain, tension, and conflict. 

or readers of FEDERAL PROBATION The Governing 
of Men will have more than academic or political sig- 
nificance. There is a surprising parallel between many 
of the findings of this survey and the common sense 
appraisals a prison worker might make of inmate 
social interaction. The circumstances of admission to 
prison are like those experienced by Japanese committed 
to Poston. The thrusting of a large group of strangers 
into a compact community is the same in both instances. 
The uprooting of people from their normal communities 
is identical. Quite similar to relocation center life are 
the sharing of common frustrations by prison inmates; 
the attitudes of indifference, hostility, and ingratiation 
toward the staff which characterize different groups; the 
social organization which emerges in an inmate bod: 
The cliques, the politicking, the conniving and occasional 
thievery, and the violence against informers also are 
common to both situations. Likewise similar to a prisoner’s 
lot was the social stigma and accompanying sense of 
rejection endured by internees at Poston. 

The author divided the Poston staff into two groups 
for diagnostic purposes: the “people-minded” and the 
“stereotype-minded.” Once again his material is remind- 
ful of the prison field, where personnel tend to fall into 
the same divisions and to play their roles in building 
or tearing down morale in much the same way as their 
counterparts at Poston. 

Just as his revelations about life among the internees 
ean aid our insight into inmate attitudes and behaviour, 
so can Dr. Leighton’s recommendations prove suggestive 
to us in our continuing search for better methods of 
prison administration. The second section of his book 
frequently reads like a text on progressive techniques 
for prison management. 

he idea of a research unit, such as the one at Poston, 
as an integral part of an administrative agency is of 
itself suggestive for the prison administrator. Every 
warden is concerned about knowing trends and under- 
currents among inmates of his institution. The method 
developed by Dr. Leighton for exploring these aspects of 
life at Poston is a model that could be quite helpful. The 
appendix sums up the history and procedures of this 
method. 

It is true that there are certain basic differences 
between Poston and a correctional institution. Prison 
inmates have much less in common than did the internees. 
Most inmates have not had such deep roots in a com- 
munity as had the internees. The evacuees’ sense of having 
suffered an injustice was more valid. Moreover their 
status, in most cases, was officially that of good citizens 
(or aliens) who had to be removed from an area _ to 
prevent disorders they would not have initiated. The 
administrative approach to them was at the mass level 
and, theoretically at least, they enjoy a large measure 
of self-government. The prison worker must keep these 
and other distinctions in mind in interpreting the mater- 
ial for application to his field. Nevertheless he will find the 
book not only stimulating but full of suggestions ready 
made for adoption by the prison administrator. 


Federal Bureau of Prisons . JOHN J. GALVIN 


Handbook for Parents 


What Can I Do Now? Published by Ninth 
District, Inc., California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers of San Diego. 


October-December 


This very handy and useful handbook of answers for 
parents was initiated by the Co-ordinating Council of 
San Diego, a —— agency that has been largely respon. 
sible for some of the finest social service functions in South. 
ern California. 

The book contains chapters written by local authorities 
in their particular areas of interest, such as recreation, 
art, and the home. Among these are: ‘The Family That 
Plays Together Stays Together,” written by the supervisor 
of playgrounds and community centers of the San Diego 
Department of Playgrounds and Recreation;‘‘Home Hand- 
craft,” with ideas for the junior craftsman, by the super- 
visor of handicrafts of the Department of Playgrounds and 
Recreation; “Hobbies for Children,” by the principal of 
an elementary school; “Family Excursions in and Around 
Diego” and “Interesting Hikes to Places Adjacent 
to San Diego,” by the director of the San Diego Natural 
History Museum; “The Challenge of Camping in San 
Diego County” and “Religious Opportunities in San 
Diego,” by the co-ordinator of daily vacation Bible schools 
of the Council of Churches; “Family Celebrations and 
Records,” by the director of the Co-ordinating Councils 
of San Diego—the instigator of the Co-ordinating Council 
idea and its first and only director; ‘Home Responsibilities 
for Children,” by the psychologist of the Guidance Bureau 
of the San Diego Public Schools; “Laws affecting Children,” 
by the director of the Department of Social Welfare; and 
a splendid list of suggested reading for pone, by the head 
of the Circulation Department of the Public Library. 

In the foreword, the editor of the handbook states, 
very understandingly, that since children are in school on- 
ly 5 out of 24 hours most of the influences toward growth 
and character development come from the home and family 
life in the community, a fact brought home so forcibly at 
the White House Conference on Child Welfare. 

Worthy use of leisure time requires careful proske 
For example, activities which interest a small child are not 
always suitable for older children and boys have different 
interests from girls. Children’s leisure hours should provide 
a balance between calm, quiet pursuits and noisy, whole- 
some physical exertion. In the chapter on “Recreation at 
Home,” the author offers suggestions for play equipment 
for the child of pre-school age, elementary school age, and 
older children and adults, as well as quiet activities and 
games for the neighborhood. 

In the chapter on “Home Handcraft,’ very hand 
suggestions are offered regarding spatter printing, spool- 
craft, feather flowers, horncraft, soap carving, tin can 
craft, nature craft, nature collections, kite making, totem 
poles, linoleum block printing, plastic craft, candle making, 
weaving, and craftwork in wood. A list of books that may be 
obtained at the public library dealing with the handcraft 
4 discussed is included in the chapter. 

he chapter on ‘Hobbies for Children” is introduced by 
a quotation from Walter B. Pitkin: “Yesterday belongs to 
the worker, tomorrow belongs to the wise users of leisure.” 
In leisure the civilized man makes the most of himself and 
in the well-balanced life flourish the finest fruits of Amer- 
ean individualism. 

An interesting bit of information about how the word 
hobby got its name is given as an introduction to the aa 
which discusses guiding youngsters in the selection of hob ies 
and conditions a hobby should satisfy if it is to be “ridden 
successfully. Hobbies children like include: collecting 
things, making and ae things, and doing things. The 
author lists suggestions for each area. ee: 

he chapter on family excursions includes historic 
landmarks, visiting the zoo and other museums, harbor 
thrills, and things one may do on the beaches. In discussing 
interesting hikes a full list of places of interest is given; 
such as the distance from the city, how to get there, and 
what one will see and can do after getting there. . 

The challenge of camping is discussed from the point 
of view of benefits derived from camping, knowing the 
camp program, experiencing the joy of camping, and camps 
loca in the area for boys and girls. The chapter contains 
a list of books on how to learn to camp. A 

The chapter on “Family Celebrations and Records 
discusses the importance and value of observing holidays 
and anniversaries and the maintaining of personal reco 
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including birth certificates, family relation, health records, 
school records, and work experience. The author suggests 
that children have a share in family celebrations, str 

that preparation is part of the fun. The author uses sever: 
uotations from Lewis Mumford’s book, Faith for Living. 
dome of our young people will die before their time fighting 
barbarian forces or combating famine and plague. Those 
who survive them in the family will bear the loss more 
easily if they do not vanish completely. The richer the 
record, the less of them will die. Life becomes precious 
again in the family: Let us therefore live and relive its 
best moments, first in action, then in memory. 

In the chapter on home responsibilities for children, 
we are presented with fine advice on song help from 
children; such as sharing in family jobs. The importance 
of holding family council meetings is stressed. Again there 
isa of suggested reading for further enlightenment. 

n the chapter on laws affecting children, the director 
of the Department of Social Welfare gives fine guidance 
on the responsibility of adults as to laws relating to age 
of majority, alcoholic beverages, amusements, labor laws, 
malicious mischief, marriage, obscenity, school attendance, 
sex offenses, soliciting money, stolen goods, tobacco, vagran- 
cy, and vehicle laws. — 

The handbook winds up with a fine bibliography of 
suggested reading for | grecen Any city in the country 
may do well if it would pattern a similar handbook using 
the values of their local scene in similar areas of human 
behavior and good and constructive citizenship. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Puiuie L. SEMAN 


Counseling in Secondary Schools 


Counselors and Their Work. By Rachel D. 
Cox. Harrisburg: Archives Publishing Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, 1945. Pp. 246. $3.50 


This volume is the result of an intensive personal 
study of 100 carefully selected secondary school counselors 
and deans in 92 secondary schools of the country. Their 
activities and preparation are carefully and exhaustively 
analyzed in order to discover what functions and patterns 
of functions are performed by secondary school counselors, 
and what training and experiences have contributed to 
the successful discharge of these functions. The counselor’s 
work with pupils and their parents; the relation to the 
administration and teacher; his administrative duties; 
and the cooperative relationship with the various com- 
munity agencies are thoroughly discussed. To discover 
what made the counselors what they were, the author 
analyzes their early experiences; their work experiences; 
specialized professional training; and their experiences 
with people different from themselves in socio-economic 
background. The author set out to discover the above 
factors and in doing so she did an excellent job. 

Ba fairly well defined areas of emphasis were re- 
vealed : 

_1. The vocational or occupational emphasis, in 
which the counselor approaches the task of helping the 
child adjust from the angle of his eventual vocational 
adjustment. 

2. The educational-vocational emphasis, in which 
the counselor’s stress is upon the child’s present educa- 
tional-vocational plan and progress in the school. 

3. The emotional adjustment emphasis, in which 
the counselor’s approach is usually through the child’s 
attitudes and feelings. 

4. The composite emphasis, in which the counselor, 
offering to have no special persuasion that any one 
area of life is primary to the counseling task, may begin 
at any tangent and vary it with each pupil. 

An analysis of secondary school counselor experiences 
showed that they have reported six different areas of 
preparation: teaching; administration work; social 
work; experience in business or industry; exterior 
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training in tests and measurement; and training in 
guidance and personnel. 

From the standpoint of secondary school counselor 
preparation, the data uncovered by this study indicates 
that unless the whole concept of secondary school counsel- 
ing is in the future radically changed, it will be well 
for prospective secondary school counselors to be cer- 
tified for teaching a high school subject. 

_ The need which the secondary school counselors 
voiced more frequently than any other was the need for: 

1. Increased skill and insight in the handling of 
problems of personality adjustment. 

2. Experience or more experience in business and 


industry. 


3. More adequate training in tests and measurements. 

4. More extension or more thorough equipment for 
handling the relationship between physiological and 
psychological development and adjustment. 

5. Courses in vocational guidance. 


This book, since it deals with secondary school 
counselors, is especially valuable as a guide to the in- 
dividuals interested in becoming secondary school 
counselors; to those who are already secondary school 
counselors and who are desirous of evaluating their 
functions and experiences; and to those counselor trainers 
who are charged with the preparation of seconda 
school counselors. It also offers an opportunity to eval- 
uate the present functions of secondary school counselors 
in order to ascertain which functions should not belong 
to the counselor. Other individuals working with sec- 
ondary school counselors and who want to know what a 


secondary school counselor does, his training, exper- 
a i and needs will find this book a primary source 


U. S. Office of Education FRANKLIN K. ZERAN 


Group Therapy 


Group Psychotherapy (Theory and Prac- 
tice). By J. W. Klapman. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1946. Pp. 344. $4.00. 


This recent book on group psychotherapy presents 
a comprehensive survey of the field. In the early chapters 
the history of group therapy is reviewed from the medical 
and psychiatric angle with appropriate credit to Pratt, 
Schilder, Redl, Moreno, Slavson, and the valuable critical 
review paper of Giles Thomas. Klapman’s orientation 
throughout this book is largely in the direction of group 
psychotherapy as an educative or reeducative process. 
For this reason it is surprising that he slights discussion 
of the large volume of literature written by educators on 
the group discussion methods for presenting curriculum 
material. However, he emphasizes group technique as 
the ideal teaching method for reorientative psychotherapy, 
reeducation, and as a general approach to treatment of 
the ills of society. This is a point of view which warrants 
wide consideration at the present time, and there actually 
has been too little literature attempting to bridge the gap 
between group developments in educational psychology 
and psychiatric group thinking. 

Klapman suggests a theoretical distinction between 
the goal of psychoanalysis as the ideal technique for 
affective psychotherapy, as opposed to that of group 
therapy, the ideal technique for reorientative psycho- 
therapy. Actually many people who have worked with 
group therapy have come to think that both affective and 
reorientative psychotherapy may be most successful for 
certain personalities and certain types of problems in the 
group experience. True emotional development can not 
be obtained without social experience. Fundamental 
changes in personality structure, ego strength, and ego 
boundaries can all occur through the interchange of feel- 
ing in the group setting, except in the fortunately few 
cases where the blocking against social contact is so 
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extreme as to exclude the individual entirely from the 


apman’s chapter on group treatment of problem 
children and problem mothers reviews the literature well 
on these subjects, but does not contribute anything new. 
However, his chapter on effective reeducation in the 
mental hospital is a decidedly new and valuable contri- 
bution to a field which has long been neglected. In this 
chapter he presents outlines for a course of lecture-dis- 
cussion groups, bridging the gap between educational 
psychology, and the passive group-leading technique of 
the Slavson method. He describes how these lectures 
may be presented to groups of mental hospital patients 
to serve as a basis for discussions. The aim is to improve 
attitudes of the patients toward their illnesses and in 
the end to give them confidence in their own capacities 
to achieve social adaptation in life outside the institution. 
This chapter is accompanied by his own simple diagrams 
explaining basic psychiatric theory. This material can 
be used as a guide for educative programs, not only with 
mental patients but with lay people, high school students, 
and others who have had little or no previous mental 
hygiene background. 

In the last chapter he presents a brief outline of 
techniques and methods which assist in the group psy- 
chotherapeutic program. Therapy by the group itse 
occurs spontaneously in the occupational therapy work- 
room. It is a common experience of all recreation workers 
that clubs, scout troops, and hobby groups of all sorts 
have potentialities for improvement of social adaptation 
in the participants. Similarly the schoolroom is a fertile 
field for development of group feeling and thus of group 
therapy. The small therapeutic group can be of inestimable 
value as an adjunct to the school or camp unit, to treat 
the social function specifically of these youngsters who 
fail to participate spontaneously. Klapman does not de- 
velop all the aspects of the field in this book, but it is 
a readable, stimulating book and a valuable contribution 
to the growing literature on group psychotherapy. 


MARGARET C. L. GILDEA, M.D. 
Washington University 


Understanding Minority Groups 


One America. Edited by Brown and Roucek, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. 717. 
$5.00 


The new and considerably revised edition of Our 
Racial and National Minorities, under the title of One 
America, should not pass unnoticed by the people work- 
ing in the field of crime and delinquency prevention and 
control. The book does not directly discuss the problem 
of criminality among the minority groups in this country. 
As a matter of fact, we do not find a chapter on crime 
even in the part dealing with racial and cultural conflict. 

The omission of the otherwise much discussed and 
controversial topic of the comparative criminality of 
the foreign born, the “second generation” Americans, and 
the Negro is indicative of the general tone of the book, 
which lays greater stress on the positive contributions 
and the more cheerful side of the minority situation. And 
yet, the practical criminologist has for such a long time 
been in close touch with the members of the national and 
racial minority groups in this country, that indirectly 
this study will contribute substantially to his ability to 
understand the cultural background of many of his 
charges. Especially the correctional worker in the met- 
ropolitan and industrial areas, to which the “new im- 
migrant” and in the last three decades also the Negro, 
= in such large numbers, will find the book profit- 
able. 

The correctional worker, who has been made thor- 
oughly aware of the evil effects of external and internal- 
ized culture conflict, Negro and immigrant slums and 
criminality, will get a better perspective after being re- 
minded that the particular group he is dealing with has 
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just claim also to worthwhile contributions to American 
civilization. One should bear in mind, as the editors them- 
selves readily acknowledge, that the descriptive part of 
the book is clearly biased in favor of the respective 
minorities. Many of the groups are described by their 
own members, understandably enough trying to present 
them in the best possible light. But, as the editors them. 
selves again point out, there is a certain advantage in 
learning about a group’s own image of itself, if only one 
keeps aware of the source. ; 

As might readily be ected, a work of this type 
is quite uneven in its scientific or practical value, some 
chapters being by far more valuable than others. It 
should be pointed out that the work is quite exhaustive 
in that it takes into account most of the nationality 
groups in the United States; more than 40 are treated 
as separate entities. 


University of Maryland PETER P. LEJINS 


Reports Received 


Priceless: Handle With Care. Juvenile Court of Alleg- 
eny County, beorars Pa., 1946. Pp. 15. Annual report of 
the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County prepared in readable 
and graphic form for public.enlightment. 
marizes the sequence of court experiences ‘‘which are part of 
the most critical period of a child’s life.” Statistics are intro- 
duced in appropriate sections of the report. 


A Practical Program of Youth Guidance. Published by 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles. St. Cloud, Minnesota, 1946. 
Pp. 58. A pattern for youth guidance activities gee ome by 
the National Committee of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 


A Survey of Juvenile Delinquency Control in Counties 
of Oregon. By Allan East. Oregon Governor’s Juvenile De- 
linquency Committee, Portland, Oregon. 1946. Pp. 51. A 
field report for the period March 1944 to March 1946, based 
upon a United States Children’s Bureau Guide. 


The Scientific Treatment of Delinquency in Wartime. By 
Dr. M. Schmideberg. The Institute for the Scientific Treat- 
ment of Delinquency, London, W.I. A reprint of a paper by 
Dr. Schmideberg in which many of the causative factors in 
delinquency are discussed from the standpoint of a better 
understanding of the treatment needs of the offender. 


Fourth Annual Repori of the South Carolina Probation 
and Parole Board. Columbia, S. C., 1945. Pp. 40. A statisti- 
cal report of probation and parole, including a reprint of the 
Acts relating to probation and parole in that State. 


Ohio Juvenile Court Reporting ig rag The State 
Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio, 1946. Pp.43. 
A combined annual report for the year 1945 of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Juvenile Court Judges, Ohio Probation and 
Parole Association, and the State Bureau of Juvenile 
Research. Includes juvenile court and delinquency statistics 
for the year. 


Second Annual Report of Executive Director, The Youth 
House. The Youth House, New York, N. Y., 1946. Pp. 75. 
In the main, a readable and interesting handbook of opera- 
tion for a youth center similar to The Youth House. 


A Report on Juvenile Delinquency. Pacific Civic Council 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Child Welfare, 
Ancon, Canal Zone, 1946. Pp. 17. Contains committee 
recommendations for dealing with juvenile delinquents in 
the Canal Zone. 


he report sum- 


Thesaurus of ng pn A Herman K. Spector. Depart- 
or 


ment of Correction, New City, 1945. Pp. 29. An index 
to the contents of the Annual Reports of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York from 1844 to 1944, inclusive. 
Happiness and Good Citizenship. New York State 
Youth Commission, Albany, N. Y. 1946. Pp. 64. A digest of 
the plans and recommendations for juvenile delinquency 
prevention. 
Correctional Recreation. The Regional Recreation As- 
sociation of Correctional Institutions, New York 13, N. Y. 
1946. Pp. 64. Annual Conference Issue of the newly crea 
official publication of the Association. The Conference pro- 
ceedings are fully reported and the volume includes a short 
annotated bibliography of books and. publications on 
recreation. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


APA Publishes Manual of 
Correctional Standards 


A Manual of Dengased Standards for a State Cor- 
rectional System has nm prepared under the auspices. 
of the American Prison Association’s Committee on the 
Model State Plan and is being distributed by the Association 
to its members. It was written for the committee, of whicn 
Sam A. Lewisohn is chairman, by Austin H. MacCormick, 
Executive Director of the Osborne Association and a member 
of the committee. 

The Manual concerns adult offenders only and contains 
a foreword and 15 chapters, each dealing with a phase of an 
over-all correctional program. The Declaration of Principles 
of the American Prison Association, adopted in 1870 and 
revised and reaffirmed in 1930, is also included. 

The 94-page manual is printed in loose-leaf form so that 
new chapters may be added from time to time or the present 
chapters revised. It is intended to serve as a | gpm guide 
to meat members and administrators and correctional 
workers on the state and institutional levels, and to set 
standards which state officials and the public can accept as 
sound and attainable. 


Army Remodels 
Parole Program 


A 3-man Advisory Board of Parole has been established 
in the War Department to recommend general parole 
policies and make specific recommendations with respect to 
the parole of general court-martial prisoners in Army dis- 
ciplinary barracks. The paroling authority is left with The 
Adjutant General, but in actual practice the recommenda- 
tions of the Parole Board have the weight of final action. The 
Board has no jurisdiction over military prisoners in Federal 
institutions, or those convicted overseas until they are re- 
turned to this country. 

Austin H. MacCormick, Executive Director of The 
Osborne Association, was named Chairman of the Parole 
Board by the Under Secretary of War. 

To modernize parole policies and procedures, the Army 
regulations governing parole, virtually unchanged since 1929, 
were completely revised in August 1946. On October 11, 1946 
the Parole Board had considered 568 applications and ap- 
proved 258, or 46 per cent, for parole. As of December 1, 1946 
a total of 687 military prisoners were on parole, 311 of them 
aoe from Federal penal and correctional institutions. 

uring the period of the war it was the policy of the War 
Department not to release | pen on parole while soldiers 
were serving honorably and were exposed to danger in com- 
at assignments. 

At the request of the War Department, the United 
States Probation System is offering the facilities of its 120 
arco for the investigation and supervision of military 
parolees, 


Can't Make Prisoners 
Pay for Prison Costs! 


In 1935 the Michigan legislature enacted reimbursement 
acts which provided that prisoners who were financially able 
would be required to repay the state for the expense of keep- 
ing them in custody. Since 1935 collections were made from 
onty 10 inmates. According to Weekly Progress, Michigan 

tate prison publication (Marquette) the Attorney General 
has made the statement that efforts to collect usually were 
futile because inmates’ property was as a rule held jointl 
with their wives or otherwise tied up. “Because of the lac 
of remuneration from these cases,” states the Attorney Gen- 
eral, “‘it has been the policy not to press claims.”’ 


1000 Attend National 
Delinquency Conference 


More than 1,000 conferees, among them authorities in 
the fields of government, corrections, law-enforcement, 
education, recreation, religion, and social and public welfare, 
attended the 3-day National Conference for the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency at Washington, D.C. 
November 20-22, 1946. 

Called by Attorney General Tom C. Clark to draft 
pieme for coping with the growing problem of juvenile de- 

inquency, the Conference was opened by General Chairman 
Justice Harold H. Burton of the Supreme Court of the 
United States who read a message from President Truman. 
The President expressed the hope that the Conference would 
draw a blueprint for the Nation to aid in meeting the de- 
linquency problem. 

In addressing the opening session of the Conference, 
Attorney General Clark emphasized that a broad approach 
to the fight against delinquency and a long range program 
was needed to meet the current emergency. 

Following the opening meeting 16 panels sat in session 
for 2 days studying various aspects of delinquency and crime. 
The. panels included the following areas of study: com- 
munity coordination, institutional treatment, juvenile 
courts and detention, role of police, recreation, housing, 
youth citizen participation, child guidance, 
the church, the school, the home, rural aspects, case work 
and group work, and statistics. 

Under the leadership of Henry Monsky, president, 
Order of B’nai B’rith, a continuing committee was appointed 
by the Conference to study, edit, and publish the reports, 
to aid in carrying out the plans and programs proposed b 
the Conference, and to make the results available to Federal, 
State, and local officials and agencies. 


GROWING TOO FAST 


Courtesy Buffalo Evening News, November 21, 1946. 
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Marked Increase in Crime 
Reflected in FBI Survey 


_ J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
tion, announced that crime increased 18 per cent in the 
irst 6 months of this year as eoees the same period last 
ea according to a survey made by the Bureau. “This is the 
ighest rate of increase of crime in the United States since 
1930 when national figures on the extent of crime were first 
compiled,” stated Mr. Hoover. 
he survey reflects increases in robberies of 31.8 per 
cent; murder 28.5 per cent; manslaughter by negligence 19.2 
per cent; burgl 17 per cent; auto theft 15.5 per cent; 
aggravated assault 10 per cent; larcency 9.8 per cent; and 
rape 1.6 cent. 

While a 18 per cent increase in crime was recorded on a 
nationwide basis, crime in rural areas increased 19.6 per cent. 
Rural crime increased 48.4 per cent for robbery; 34.3 per 
cent for auto theft; 23.8 per cent for aggravated assault; 
22.9 per cent for es manslaughter; 20.9 per cent for 
murder; 17.9 per cent for burglary; 13 per cent for larcency; 
and 8.3 per cent for rape. 

In the first 6 months of 1945 crime increased 8.4 per 
cent over the same period in 1944, and the increase in the 
first part of 1945 gathered momentum until at the end of 
last year crime had increased 12.4 per cent over 1944. 


Harold E. Donnell Elected 
Prison Association Head 

Harold E. Donnell, superintendent of prisons, De 
of Corrections, Baltimore, was elected president of the 
American Prison Association at the closing session of its 
annual Congress of Correction at Detroit. 

F. Lovell Bixby, deputy commissioner, New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, was elected vice 
president. Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers 
of America, New York, was named honorary vice president. 


Army Disciplinary Barracks 
Last Word in Prison Design 


The War Department has announced the opening 
on December 1, 1946, of its newly constructed 1,654- 
capacity, maximum custody branch disciplinary barracks at 
Lompoc, California. The design of the plant is an adapta- 
tion of and improvement on the United States Penitentiary 
at Terre Haute, Indiana, and is considered the last word in 
prison construction. 

Designed by the War Department in cooperation with 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the installation has 3,000 
acres for farming and ranch activities and shop buildings for 
a complete industrial program. The program will embrace 
systematic vocational training and academic education 
under qualified instructors and teachers as well as military 
training for prisoners considered suitable for restoration to 
military duty. 

Colonel James W. Fraser, Chief of the War De 
ment’s Correction Branch since February 1946, has 
named commandant of the new installation. 

On October 1, 1946, there were 13,864 general prisoners 
in the Army’s 8 medium-custody and 3 maximum-custody 
disciplinary barracks, and 8,681 general prisoners confined 
at Federal penal and correctional institutions. 


Burgess Heads Chicago “U” 
Department of Sociology 


Ernest W. Burgess has been appointed chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at the University of Chicago, suc- 
ceeding William F. Ogburn who has resigned. An eminent 
sociologist, Professor Burgess has made an outstanding 
contribution to an understanding of delinquency and crime 
and methods of dealing with them. He is one of the country’s 
leading authorities on the American family. 
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Predicts Decline 
in Delinquency 
“The nation can look forward to a falling off in war. 
born juvenile and adult delinquency by next spring,’ Telates 
Dr. Frank F. Tallman, state commissioner of mental hygiene, 
Columbus, Ohio, in an Associated Press article. Dr. Tallman 
attributes the outbreak of crime, including homicides by 
*teen agers in Ohio as well as in other parts of the nation, 
to “personality tensions.” The most important factor in- 
volved in the outbreak of homicides, both child and adult, he 
said, is that “war builds up and — the hostile, ag. 
gressive tendencies everybody has.” “The delinquency curb,” 
the —- said, “will begin to drop pretty fast, especial- 
rahe times get good and there are plenty of jobs and things 


Delinquents More Violent 
in U. S. than in Sweden 


_ Boy delinquents are less violent in Sweden than in the 
United States according to Police Chief Ernst Fontell of 
Goteberg, one of Sweden’s busiest seaports. Chief Fontell, 
who is studying police methods in several Eastern cities, 
reports that juvenile 45 is as familiar to law en- 
forcement authorities in his homeland as it is to those in the 
United States. He added, however, that Swedish police 
rarely have to contend with crimes of violence among 
juveniles. Petty larceny is the usual transgression among 
youthful offenders, he stated. 

In Sweden, Chief Fontell said, all chiefs of police must 
have legal training consisting of a law degree or extensive 
experience in work. 


Reprinted Courtesy Douglas Borgstedt and Collier’s Magazine 


Judge Wood Retires After 
38 Years Public Service 


The voluntary retirement of Judge Arthur D. Wood, 
effective October 31, 1946, following nearly 17 years of 
continuous service with the Department of Justice, was 
announced by Attorney General Clark October 30. Judge 
Wood served 16 years as chairman of the United States 
Parole Board and more recently as consultant on ju 
delinquency in the Department of Justice. : 

. Judge Wood’s retirement terminates 38 years of public 
service—18 as Michigan juvenile court judge; 3 as Michi- 

gan’s commissioner of pardons and paroles; and the re 

mainder with the Department of Justice. ab da 
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Atlanta Prisoners Donate 
Blood Plasma to Indigent 


During the war prisoners of the United States Peni- 
tentiary, Atlanta, Ga., donated 2,250 pints of whole blood to 
the Armed Forces. Upon termination of the war the men at 
Atlanta expressed a desire to continue their plasma dona- 
tions. Within the first year after the defeat of Japan a total 
of 414 prisoners have donated 756 pints of whole blood to the 
citizens of Atlanta a ef with only one stipulation: that the 
blood be used only in the interest of mercy and need, regard- 
less of the race, color, or creed of the recipient. Under this 
arrangement the indigent of Atlanta in need of plasma now 
receive blood as readily as those who are able to pay the 
regular cost of $25 per pint paid to professional donors. 


Churches Enlisted to 
Help Delinquent Youth 


A Plan to interest Kansas City Protestant churches in 
the needs of delinquent youth is reported by Merle D. 
Beckwith, chief probation officer of the juvenile court. An 
adjutant of the Salvation Army (chosen because the Army 
is considered non-sectarian) serves as liaison worker with the 
churches. He talks with the clergymen after visiting the boy 
in the detention home and obtaining information about the 
family’s church affiliation. Frequently these pastors appear 
in court with plans to interest the boys in church scout 
groups, youth organizations, Sunday school and church pro- 
grams. The expenses of the liaison worker are paid by a group 
of interested churchmen in the community. 


Cook County Jail Warden 
Encourages Bible Study 


Chicago’s Cook County Jail Warden Frank G. Sain 
believes that introduction of Scriptures into jail has put many 
juvenile offenders on the road to good citizenship. An exten- 


sive ape ete revealed that a surprisingly large number 
of young offenders never even heard of the Ten Command- 
ments. 


It is the Warden’s practice to have a heart-to-heart talk 
with boys and girls the morning following their admission to 
jail. He acquaints them with the institution’s rules, empha- 
sizing the fact that there is no favoritism. Then he asks: 
“How many of you prayed last night? How many of you 
went down on your knees and talked to God as to why you 
were jailed and just what your situation is?”’ He continues 
by asserting that praying is not a sign of a weakling and 
makes the following offer: ‘‘to any boy or girl who will seri- 
ously make use of it by reading it, so that he will be guided 
by its message, I will give a Bible.” 

Warden Sain reports that the response has been more 
than gratifying, but that it is a little too soon to determine 
what proportion of those who have left the jail have benefit- 
ed from his suggestions. However, letters received from 
“graduates,” and what they say to him in their after-release 
visits, give Warden Sain confidence in the efficacy of his cam- 
palgn. 


Bates Elected President of 
International Penal Body 


_ Sanford Bates, New Jersey’s Commissioner of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, was elected President of the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission at its meeting 
in Berne, Switzerland, the latter part of August. This was the 

meeting of the Commission since 1935. 

Mr. Bates was appointed the United States delegate to 
the Commission by President Hoover in 1932. In 1935 he was 
‘lected Vice President of the group. As President, Mr. Bates 
will preside at the next meeting of the Commission and in the 
interim will represent the international organization in deal- 
ings with the United Nations. 
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Tucson Library Exhibits 
Prisoner Publications 


In conjunction with the Federal Prison Camp at 
Tucson, Ariz., the Tucson Public Library is conducting an ex- 
perimental project in public education and relations through 
an extensive exhibit of prison publications. An effort is being 
made to acquaint a skeptical public of the hopes, problems, 
and aspirations of the average prison inmate. 

The project already has gained favorable recognition 
and has won praise from leading penologists. Visitors to the 
Tucson Library are afforded an opportunity to inspect 
scores of interesting publications, and get acquainted with 
prisoners’ literary works. 

Plans are under way for the establishment of similar 
projects in other communities to combat unfavorable at- 
titudes which prevail and are highly detrimental to the 
prisoner’s adjustment when he leaves prison. 


Wisconsin “U” Offers 
Corrections Curricula 


Because opportunities for trained personnel 
in state and federal correctional institutions, the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology of the University of 
Wisconsin, aided by suggestions from the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, has set up two specific curricula, one designed to 
provide basic training at the undergraduate level for persons 
who desire to make a career of general institutional adminis- 
tration, the other for persons who wish to prepare them- 
selves as specialists in classification, parole, and probation 
work, Each curriculum leads to a bachelor’s degree with a 
major in sociology. All students in Correctional Adminis- 
tration are required to participate in a program of internship 
to obtain practical experience in their field: of interest. 

It is anticipated that the serious student will return to 
complete an additional year of graduate work in the correc- 
tional field of his interest after he has — some practical 
experience. Work on the graduate level is necessary to pro- 
vide the scope of training recommended by the Educational 
Committee of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. A year of 

aduate work leads to a Master’s degree with a major in 
ociology. 


“Correctional Service 
Associates” Organized 


At a meeting held in Philadelphia on November 16, 
1946, ‘‘Correctional Service Associates,” a recently organized 
oo of younger professional workers in the correctional 

eld, directed its Secretary to make application for group 
affiliation with the American Prison ciation. 

The purpose of Correctional Service Associates, accord- 
ing to Temporary President Mark S. Richmond, Administra- 
tive Assistant at the Federal Bureau of Prisons, is to raise 
standards of practice in the field of delinquency and crime 

revention and control by encouraging and coordinating pro- 
essional scientific studies, experimentation, and group dis- 
cussion by younger career workers. Membership is com- 
prised of persons under 40 years old who are professionally 
engaged in the correctional field. Student memberships are 
available to mature college students who are preparing for 
career service in correctional work. 

Other temporary officers of Correctional Service As- 
sociates include John Tramburg, Superintendent of the 
Industrial Home School, Washington, D.C., vice-president; 
Roberts J. Wright, Assistant Secretary, Prison Association of 
New York, secretary; and Randolph E. Wise, Chief Proba- 
tion Officer, United States District Court at Philadelphia, 
treasurer. Edmund Burbank of the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, Philadelphia, is chairman of the membership com- 
mittee 

from Pennsylvania, Michigan, Mary- 
land, New York, and the District of Columbia were in at- 
tendance at the Philadelphia meeting. The first annual meet- 
ing of the new organization was announced for May 1947. 
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Clifford R. Shaw 
Resumes Former Post 


Clifford R. Shaw, research sociologist, known for his 
outstanding work in the study of delinquency areas and the 
development of the life history document as a device of 
sociological research, resigned as Superintendent of the 
Division of Prevention, Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare, effective September 1, to resume his former 

t as head of the recreational and community council pro- 
ject in Cook County. 

As former Head of the Department of Research Socio- 
logy and Director of the Chicago Area Project, Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, Mr. Shaw engaged in pertinent 
sociological studies, the findings of which are published in 
his well-known works, The Jack Roller, Delinquency Areas, 
The Natural al | of a Delinquent Career, Brothers in 
Crime, and Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas. 

Mr. Shaw is succeeded by George Withey, formerly 
regional representative of the Department of Public Welfare. 


Public Health Service 
Studies Marihuana 

Marihuana is the drug of self-delusion, according to U.S. 
Public Health Service doctors and psychologists who have 
just reported on the most exhaustive tests yet made on the 
effects of the use of this drug. 

The Public Health workers, headed by Dr. Edwin G. 
Williams, used as subjects six Federal prisoners, all previous 
marihuana smokers. For one month they were allowed 
as many drugged cigarettes as they wanted during which 
time they were kept under constant observation and given 
frequent mental and physical tests. The men themselves 
claimed the drug was harmless and insisted that it increased 
their productive activity, interest in work, and artistic 
ability. The men believed what they said, but neither their 
behavior nor the mental and physical measurements support- 
ed their claims. 

a to the doctors, there were increased signs of 
. exhilaration during the first few days. After the first week, 
however, these disappeared and normal activity decreased. 
There was no decline in physical co-ordination although 
there was a decided loss of interest in work. 

There were few physical changes of any significance al- 
though the test indicated that, after prolonged use, some 
tolerance was built up for marihuana so that more of the 
drug was needed to produce the same effects. There was no 
— evidence that any addiction to the drug was de- 

oped. 


Illinois to Release 
Delinquency Movie 

A movie dealing primarily with preventive measures for 
juvenile delinquency in small communities will be released 
soon by the Illinois Department of Public Welfare, according 


to The Welfare Bulletin. It will be shown on request to vari- 
ous civic, social, and church organizations throughout the 
state. 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


©1946, Chicago Times, Inc. 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate 


“But Elmo—I can't go on telling Junior for the next 20 years 
thai you’re trying to get train reservations back home!” 


Delinquency Highest 
Near Center of City 


_ The annual report of the Municipal Court of Philadel- 
phia for 1945 contains a study by John Otto Reinemann of 
the Court’s statistical department, on the geographical dis- 
distribution of the residences of juvenile delinquents in 
Philadelphia based on 1944 court referral figures. 

The study (among other results) confirmed the observa- 
tion made in many urban communities (by Clifford R. Shaw 
et al) that delinquency rates are highest near the center of 
the city. In Philadelphia this area of highest delinquency 
includes one-twelfth of the city’s whole territory, a fourth of 
its population, and half of its delinquent children. In the 
area 40 out of every 1000 children had been referred to the 
a “a. delinquency charges; for the entire city the figure 
was 

The close relationship between high delinquency rates 
and sub-standard housing conditions was indicated by the 
fact that in this area of greatest delinquency 39.7 per cent of 
the dwellings were classified as sub-standard by the 1940 
census; for the entire city the figure was 17.8. 
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